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Professional Notes 


Government Expenditure 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
Accountants, Mr. C. Percy Barrowcliff, F.s.A.A., occupied the first place in the 
correspondence columns of The Times on January 15. Mr. Barrowcliff drew 
attention to the virtual disappearance of the saving margin in small businesses, 
and their consequent lack of risk capital. The saving margin was cut almost 
‘o vanishing point because direct taxation was imposed at a penal rate, and this 
high taxation was necessary because “ Government expenditure has for some 
years heen exceeding the prudent spendable proportion of the national income.” 
What savings were possible today, wrote Mr. Barrowcliff, were principally 
canalised, through insurance and similar arrangements, to the larger institutions 
which, though admirable custodians of funds, were not the place to which the 
smaller undeveloped business could look for risk capital. There seemed every 
likelihood that the smaller businesses, an “invaluable and irreplaceable part of our 
‘conomy,” would disappear for want of a natural supply of capital. The only 
hope of making the necessary reduction in direct taxation, continued the President, 
lay in cutting Government expenditure. To secure that end, there was urgent 


need for an independent investigation 
into national expenditure, to point the 
way to essential economies. 

Mr. Barrowcliff’s timely demand 
for an objective inquiry into Govern- 
ment expenditure will, we are sure, 
receive widespread support. The need 
for national economies is compelling, 
and much more needs to be done than 
trimming the edges of Departmental 
expenditure, which is all that is likely 
to result if the orthodox procedures of 
former years are followed. In this 
coming period of Budget preparations 
Mr. Butler would be taking a step of 
outstanding importance if he responded 
to the call for an independent investi- 
gation. 

New Year Honours 


Two of the professional accountants 
in Parliament are among those included 
in Her Majesty’s New Year honours 
list for political and public services. 
Sir J. Stanley Holmes, M.p., F.c.A., 
goes to the House of Lords as a Baron, 
while Mr. Roland Jennings, M.P., F.C.A., 
becomes a Knight Bachelor. We 
express our cordial congratulations to 
them and also to other members of 
the profession included in the list whose 
names and honours are set out below: 

C.B.E.—Mr. W.  Harris-Burland, 
O.B.E., T.D., F.C.A., lately British Chair- 
man, Combined Steel Group, Control 
Commission, Germany. Mr. P. O. 
Williams, a.c.A., a member of the 
Development Areas Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

O.B.E.—Mr. C. C. Fleetwood, 
A.S.A.A., Deputy Regional Controller 
in the Ministry of Pensions. Mr. 
Stanley Ineson, M.B.E., F.S.A.A., 
F.I.M.T.A., Borough Treasurer of Morley, 
Yorkshire, in recognition of his work 
as honorary secretary of Morley Savings 
Committee. Mr. G. W. Killick, A.c.a., 
Director of Finance, Cotton Board. 

M.B.E.—Mr. J. Burr, F.A.C.C.A., 
Secretary of the National Association 
of Scottish Woollen Manufacturers. 
Mr. L. T. Dawes, F.c.w.A., commercial 
manager, secretary and director of 
Beyer, Peacock & Co., Ltd. Mr. J. A. 
Dawson, A.C.A., secretary, West Cum- 
berland Industrial Development Co., 
Ltd: 


The Finances of the Health 
Services 
A lecture entitled The Hospitals and 
the Governmental System of Finance and 
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Accounts, recently given by Sir James 
Stirling Ross to members of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, deserves 
the closest attention. Sir James, before 
his retirement, had a_ distinguished 
career as a civil servant and has since 
published a book on the Health Services 
(The National Health Service in Great 
Britain, Oxford University Press, 1952, 
price 30s. net). In his lecture he 
examined the financial arrangements 
of the hospital service and argued that 
if these were administered with good- 
will and understanding there is little 
wrong with them—a view which is 
quite contrary to that held by many 
people who have only a_ nodding 
acquaintance with the subject through 
occasional glances at sub-editors’ head- 
lines. The difficulties in the creation 
of an immense structure like the 
Health Services, depending on finance 
from the central government, are 
inevitably great. But Sir James claimed 
with some justification that—assuming, 
as one must, that Parliament is to be 
the final arbiter on the total amount to 
be spent—the present system, which 
has evolved in practice from the 
arrangements envisaged in the Act, is 
both flexible and avoids the necessity of 
detailed control. Students of public 
administration might go even further 
and aver that the degree of delegation 
to the non-elected executive authorites, 
such as hospital management commit- 
tees, regional hospital boards and 
boards of governors, is very great com- 
pared with that in most forms of public 
authority. 

Sir James considered the various 
suggestions that have been made for 
improving the financing of the services. 
He found little to commend in such 
widely-canvassed proposals as _four- 
year grant budgets, the carrying-over 
of end-of-year balances and alterations 
in the method of capital budgeting. 
None of these devices possesses, in his 
opinion, any virtue which cannot be 
gained from an intelligent and imagina- 
tive use of the existing arrangements. 
Much of the criticism since 1948 has 
stemmed from the inability of the de- 
velopment-conscious hospital authori- 
ties to have their demands met in full. 
Sir James pointed out that though no 
fault of the financial scheme the supply 
of finance is much less than the demand 
and that such conditions are likely for 
a considerable time. It therefore 
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behoves the authorities to make better 
use of existing resources and to attempt 
to take in the slack by looking for econo- 
mies and by employing such means as 
effective costing systems, special investi- 
gations and so on. Sir James’s lecture is 
worthy of special attention because it is 
a sober analysis of the financial arrange- 
ments of an important national service, 
in the consideration and frequent 
criticism of which emotion has hitherto 
played too great a part. Notably, 
accountants will welcome the recogni- 
tion by a distinguished public servant 
of the use to which accounting and 
allied techniques can be put in this 
particular field of public administra- 
tion; it is to be hoped that the lesson 
will eventually be applied in a wider 
range of centrally administered services. 


Replacement Costs in Municipal 
Accounting 


The main concern of the municipal 
accountant in the controversy about 
whether depreciation should be based 
upon historical or replacement costs is 
the effect upon the ratepayers of to- 
day as compared with those of the 
future. The problem assumes greater 
importance than it did, now that recent 
legislation empowers local authorities 
to create repairs and renewals funds. 
These funds may be created to provide 
not only for repairs to and renewals of 
plant and machinery, but also for 
repairs to buildings. (Contributions 
for repairs to buildings do not take 
account of council houses, for which a 
special housing repairs fund exists). 
Contributions, which may be made 
from the general rate fund up to pre- 
scribed limits, would normally be 
based on original cost, estimated life, 
and anticipated scrap value of the 
individual items of plant or equipment 
being provided for. Typical items of 
plant for which provision would be 
made include vehicles, boilers, electric 
motors, steam rollers, highways plant, 
refuse destructor plant, and motor 
mowers. 

So far as concerns contributions to 
the fund for the replacement of old 
vehicles and plant, some provision must 
surety be made for the wide margin 
between original or historical cost and 
the probable replacement cost. If the 
fund is to be “‘self-supporting,’’ 


“arrears” of contributions—that js, 
the contributions which would have 
been made had the fund been in exist. 
ence when the particular asset was 
purchased—must be calculated on re. 
placement costs. Otherwise, the fund 
will never become established on a fair 
footing, and expenditure will normally 
exceed income, except after a deflation. 
ary period. For example, a lorry 
purchased in 1939 for £400, now cost- 
ing, say, £900, will very soon require 
replacement. Unless £900 is in the 
fund by the time replacement js 
required, the charge on the rate fund 
must be increased in the year of 
replacement. In order that the cost 
may be spread evenly over the remain- 
ing period of life—and so to spread it 
is the main object of the renewals fund 
—the contributions must be based on 
the estimated replacement cost. 

On the other hand, it may be argued 
that in present conditions there is no 
reason for using any value other than 
original cost for computing contribu- 
tions for newly purchased vehicles and 
plant, since there is no present evidence 
that replacement cost is going to be 
much higher than original cost. 

Whatever basis of contribution is 
used for either old or new plant, the 
effect on the ratepayers is that, in any 


event, they are going to be charged 
with the cost of replacement, either by 
even instalments over a period, or by 
fluctuating charges depending on dates 


of replacement. Where there is no 
repairs and renewals fund, the cost of 
replacement will be charged in one 
sum out of current rates, or, if the cost 
is met by loan, the charge will be 
evenly spread over the life of the asset, 
and will include interest. 


Seminar on Statistical 
Techniques 


Professor F. Sewell Bray, the Stamp- 
Martin Professor of Accounting, 1s 
to hold a seminar at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, 
at 6 p.m. on Tuesday, March 2, 1954, 
on the subject The Purpose and Mathe- 
matics of Simple Statistical Techniques. 
The seminar will be an open one, 
to which all who are interested in the 
subject are invited. It would assist in 
the arrangements, however, if any 
reader of AccounTaNcy who wishes to 
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attend the seminar would please write 
ss early as possible to the Secretary of 
the Incorporated Accountants’ Re- 
garch Committee at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall indicating his in- 
rntion of being present. 


Laggard Tax Returns 
The Receiver of Revenue, Johannes- 
burg, has passed a message in the 
(lowing terms to professional accoun- 
ants in the Transvaal: 

It is absolutely imperative that tax 
returns be rendered as soon as possible 
this year. In past years it has been possi- 
ble to rely in a measure on arrear returns 
in order to attain the necessary tax collec- 
tions. As arrear returns have virtually 
been cleared by the issue of assessments, 
[am forced to depend, to a greater extent 
than heretofore, on current returns to 
obtain the estimated amount of tax 
required to be collected by March 31, 
1954. In the circumstances, I must 
request accountants to do their utmost 
torender returns as soon as possible and 
to restrict applications for further exten- 
tions of time to an absolute minimum. 
Thus, in previous years the Receiver 

of Revenue was able to say (though he 
may not have said it, the effect is 
practically the same): “‘ There is no 
tury to make your tax returns this 
\tar as our financial position, owing to 
the number of back duty cases, is very 
favourable.” One wishes that the 
Inland Revenue in the United King- 
dom were able to allow such a lag in 
returns and collections! 


Call for Smoother Tax 
Graduation 

The main representation on direct 
taxation made to the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer by the Engineering Industries 
dsociation is that there should be a 
moother graduation in the incidence 
of tax on incomes at various levels. 
ln particular, this smoother graduation 
Snecessary at incomes around £2,000 
ayear, the figure which marks both the 
imit of earned income relief and the 
ieginning of sur-tax. The Association 
uges that to help smooth ‘the gradua- 
ton and to increase incentives in the 
higher ranges earned income relief 
ould be allowed for sur-tax. 

A detailed proposal for sur-tax relief 
fs. in the £ on earned income was 
‘ontained in the Association’s evidence 


to the Royal Commission on Taxation 
of Profits and Income. 

It is also represented that the indus- 
trial buildings allowance should be 
extended to all commercial buildings, 
in accordance with the report of the 
first Millard Tucker Committee. 

On the grounds that the profits tax 
is impeding the supply of risk capital, 
the Association calls for its abolition 
on undistributed profits and a reduc- 
tion in its rate from 20 per cent. to 
10 per cent. on distributed profits. 

If any relief on income tax can be 
allowed in the Budget this year, the 
Association thinks it would best be in 
the form of a reduction in the standard 
rate, with comparable reductions in the 
reduced rates. 


A Survey of American 
Published Accounts 


For seven years the Research Depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Accountants, directed by Mr. Carmen 
G. Blough, c.p.a., has published an 
annual survey Accounting Trends and 
Techniques in Published Corporate Annual 
Reports. These studies have evidently 
done much to modernise and improve 
published reports and accounts in the 
United States. The 1953 edition of the 
survey, containing more than 100 
comparative tables and 1,500 examples 
illustrating current practices and trends 
of 600 companies for the year ended 
between May 1, 1952 and April 30, 
1953, indicates that 69 per cent. of the 
reports give comparative figures for 
more than one year, compared with 
only 41 per cent. when the survey 
began in 1946, and 78 per cent. round- 
off the figures to the nearest dollar, 
compared with 43 per cent. in 1946. 
The term “income” or “ earnings ” 
to describe the income statement is 
now used by 75 per cent. of the com- 
panies, and only 17 per cent. still use 
the older term “ profit and_ loss.” 
(The British experience is undoubtedly 
much different, and many accountants 
on this side of the Atlantic would, no 
doubt, be prepared to argue that the 
term “profit and loss” should be 
retained). Before the American Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Terminology 
recommended that the term “ surplus ” 
be dropped from published reports 
and accounts “ because of undesirable 
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connotations,” 83 per cent. of com- 
panies used it, but the 1953 edition 
of the survey shows that 50 per cent. 
of companies now use “ retained 
earnings” or a similar description 
instead. 

Of the 600 companies studied, only 
three had adopted the L.I.F.O. 
(last-in first-out) method of stock 
valuation during the year, and one 
had abandoned it. In 1951, 24 more 
companies, and in 1950 44 more, had 
used this method. The present survey 
shows that 31 per cent. of the 600 
American companies use the L.I.F.O. 
method in some measure. In the United 
Kingdom hardly any companies at 
present use the method, though the 
recent pronouncements of British 
accountancy bodies (excluding the 
English Institute) in its favour will, 
we hope, lead to its adoption by many 
of the more progressive companies, 
despite the signal drawback that in this 
country, unlike the United States, 
L.I.F.O. is not admitted by the tax 
authorities for tax assessments. 

Another striking contrast with British 
practice shown by the present survey 
is the prevalence in the United States 
of schemes enabling employees to 
obtain a financial stake in the concerns 
by which they are employed: of the 
600 companies surveyed, 35 per cent. 
had some variant of these schemes. 
A most effective way to make the 
catch-terms “industrial democracy ” 
and “‘a property-owning society ” realis- 
tic in the United Kingdom would be the 
widespread emulation of this example. 

The volume is available from the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y., U.S.A. at $10.00 net. 


More White Collars 


One of the most significant changes 
in British industry since before the war 
is brought to light in an analysis, 
recently made in the Board of Trade 
Journal, of the Censuses of Production 
in 1935, 1948, 1949 and 1950. In 
1935, in manufacturing units with more 
than 10 workers each, 13 per cent. of 
the total employees were doing adminis- 
trative, clerical or technical work. 
In 1949, the corresponding figure was 
17 per cent. Most branches of industry 
had shared in this growth, the larger 
concerns more than the others. It 
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does not follow that the increase in the 
proportion of staff to factory workers 
has adversely affected either the pro- 
ductiveness or the productivity of 
British industry compared with before 
the war. The reverse may well be true, 
for a relative expansion in the adminis- 
trative and technical grades in particu- 
lar may well be an inevitable accom- 
paniment of the greater complexity 
of industry which has _ produced 
enlarged output. (Compare the Edi- 
torial “Too Many White Collars ? ” 
in our issue of October 1950, page 344). 
If there has been a relative growth in 
staffs from this cause, however, an 
increase could still have occurred from 
such causes as the load of P.A.Y.E. 
and National Insurance work in 
industry, Government form-filling and 
licence applications, and similar tasks, 
whose direct productivity is non- 
existent and whose indirect producti- 
vity is small. 


Electronic Computers 


The largest single commitment of 
the National Research Development Cor- 
poration is for four electronic digital 
computers similar to that designed 
by Professor F. C. Williams, F.R.s., 
at Manchester University. By the end 
of the Corporation’s last financial year 
on June 30 last, orders had been 
received for three of the machines, 
one for export. Delivery will be made 
during 1953-54. A smaller prototype 
machine has been installed at Cam- 
bridge University for trials. Grants 
have been made by the Corporation to 
Cambridge and Manchester Universi- 
ties for the training of engineers and 
mathematicians in the design and use of 
electronic computers. 


Higher Stock Exchange 
Subscriptions 


Sir John Braithwaite, Chairman of the 
Stock Exchange, London, has on more 
than one occasion pointed to the rising 
costs of running the Exchange build- 
ing and services, and to the tendency 
for membership to drop. But for a 
number of steps, including that of 
charging for quotations, this would have 
meant higher subscriptions some years 
back. The time has now come when 
more revenue must be obtained, and 
Sir John has announced an increase 
in all subscriptions of ten guineas a 
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year, except for those who already 
pay the highest rate of 100 guineas, 
for whom the increase is five guineas. 
However, there will be an offset to this, 
for, thanks to a new ruling by the Inland 
Revenue, any surplus on running the 
Exchange is no longer subject to tax, so 
that it will be practicable to feed the 
Compensation Fund from this excess 
and members will no longer have to 
make their special contribution of £2 
per annum to the fund. Against this is, 
however, the fact that when the new 
valuations are issued it may be essential 
still further to raise subscriptions to 
cover the resultant increase in rates. 

For the moment, interest in the de- 
cision of the Council to take the 
particular means they have of raising ad- 
ditional revenue centres on two features 
of the plan. Firstly, this seems to be the 
only occasion upon which all members 
have been asked to pay more. 
Previously it has been the usual, if not 
invariable, procedure to raise the 
subscription only against new entrants, 
with the result that, before the present 
rise, members were paying rates varying 
from 30 to 100 guineas according to the 
length of their membership. Secondly, 
it has been the invariable practice 
that those who became members by 
the “‘ two decker” or apprenticeship 
method paid half the standard rate of 
subscription current when they became 
members. Now those who complete 
the statutory period of trainmg and 
become members before April 25 will 
pay half the old rate plus the increase, 
that is 60 guineas in all. Thereafter 
all entrants will pay the new maximum, 
namely 105 guineas. The “two decker” 
will continue to enjoy reduced entrance 
fees, and none of the increases affect 
retired members or clerks who are not 
members. No doubt these decisions 
will arouse a good deal of comment, 
but it may well be that to provide 
the sums required on any basis other 
than equal contributions by all would 
have meant a prohibitive rise in the 
levy on new members. 


Shorter Notes 


Fees of Public Trustee 
The Public Trustee Act of 1906 requires 
the fees of the Public Trustee to be adjusted 
from time to time to cover salaries and 
other expenses but no more. By the Public 
Trustee (Fees) Order, 1953 (S.I. No. 1875 


of 1953) the fees on withdrawals from trys, 
property administered by the Public trustee 
are increased according to a scale, so as tp 
provide sufficient to meet the expansion 
of salaries and other expenses. 


Capital Issues in 1953 


According to figures compiled by Th 
Economist total eapital issues were £975 
million last year, compared with £678 
million in 1952. In 1953, £762 million 
of the total was Government loans; jp 
1952, £515 million. Adding placings and 
introductions gives totals of £1,104 million 
for 1953 and £766 million for 1952. It 
appears from these figures that private com. 
panies were at least as active last year as in 
1952 in transforming themselves into public 
companies, doubtless mainly because of the 
incidence and threat of estate duty. 


Higher Transport Charges 


The British Transport Commission has 
applied to the Minister of Transport for 
authority to increase railway freight charges 
and dock and canal charges at the earliest 
possible date by 10 per cent., but within 
a limit of tos. per ton for merchandise 
carried by goods train and for perishable 
traffic by passenger train. The increase 
in charges is expected to bring in some 
£25 million in a full year. The transport 
workers’ Christmas box in the shape of 
increased wages will absorb about {6-7 
million a year. The new pension scheme 
for workers paid by wage has to be financed. 
The rise in coal and steel prices early in 
1953 has cost between £4 million and £5 
million, and higher prices for steel scrap 
and other goods have cost about £2 million 
Further, states the Commission, 
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t into @ by the original reports themselves. 

s they @ All these reports agree that American 
ust be productivity is much higher than 
british: they give the impression, said 
Professor Devons, that the margin has 
_ BJ &en increasing. The causes as pro- 
ges Hi pounded in the productivity reports 
y the HH could, he thought, be put into two 
aan soups. In the first group he brought 
“iftax fy Ostther those factors about which 
ime off “tain could do nothing because of its 
get ing ™re meagre endowment. Such a 
high. “tor was the large American mass 
ession | Market. Our export market, or poten- 
r one, MH ‘al export market, was not comparable 
rand with the market inside the United 
= States, for it was not of the same stan- 
fo dardised pattern and did not, therefore, 
Butler PPort the same long production runs. 
policy Another factor in the same group was 
vel of | “¢ American richness in raw materials 


and natural resources. A third was the 
much larger complement of machinery 


Productivity in Britain 


which every American worker had at 
his disposal. Professor Devons antici- 
pated the criticism that this third factor 
should not be classed among those 
about which Britain could do nothing, 
arguing that “little” was here a 
strictly more accurae word than 
“nothing,” but that what could be 
done to relieve the dearth of capital 
equipment was really very little indeed. 
To equip British industry as American 
industry is equipped: 

We should have to devote such a large 
proportion of our resources to capital 
investment that this would mean im- 
mediately a very substantial reductionin 
our standard of living. And by “ substan- 
tial’ I do not mean a drop of three or 
five per cent., but a drop of perhaps 30 
or 40 per cent., if we are to get up quickly 
to the American standard. 

This argument is undoubtedly right, 
but there is some danger that it might 
be misinterpreted to mean that there 
is no point in making sacrifices in the 
immediate standard of living in order 
to increase our capital investment. 
That conclusion—with which the 
attitude of the average Briton is 
unhappily quite consistent—would be 
mistaken. While we may be unable to 
match the American complement of 
machinery, we ought to be doing very 
much more than we are doing to en- 
large our complement, and any support 
for complacency with our present very 
limited effort, even unintended support, 
is to be deprecated. 


The other group of factors account- - 


ing for higher productivity in the 
United States comprised, said Professor 
Devons, “ differences in attitudes.” 
Among these factors were methods of 
production and business administration, 
which showed at every turn the anxiety 
of American management and workers 
always to seek efficiency above every- 
thing—work study, costings, budgetary 


control, production engineering and the 
like were eagerly and wideby adopted. 
Another such factor was the ready 
application of scientific advances. The 
controversial question was why British 
business did not have the same attitude 
as American business in seizing every 
opportunity to increase its efficiency. 
A reason usually adduced was the high 
level of taxation in Britain, but Professor 
Devons was sceptical about this. The 
sluggish attitude of British business 
had been observed for fifty years past, 
but no one could argue that at the 
beginning of the century high taxation 
was the cause of this sluggishness. 
(Professor Devons might have added 
that American taxation today is also 
very high, if not quite as high as 
British). Unwillingness to tolerate, 
much less to encourage, a competitive 
forcing of the pace was a more impor- 
tant reason. Another manifestation 
of this same attidude was the British 
workers’ reluctance to co-operate in 
new production methods. 

All the factors in this second group, 
continued Professor Devons, were 
symptomatic of the wider and deeper 
difference between the attitudes of 
British society and of American society 
to advances in the standard of living 
and increases in productivity: 

The American business man seems 
always to be full of energy, full of zest, 
sure that the thing he is doing is the only 
worth-while thing in the world and deter- 
mined to make his business a better 


business than anybody else’s. . . . I 
find this attitude rarely among British 


business men. 
Many people have quite consciously re- 
garded the British attitude as superior, 
preferring the quieter life to the 
higher standard of living, regarding the 
freedom to cultivate their garden as 
more civilised than the acquisition of 
material things. ‘‘ Civilisation or 
materialism? ” asked Professor Devons 
in effect, and did not wait for an 
answer. To those who would reply 
“ civilisation, every time,” we would 
pose another question: “‘ Can a nation 
pursue the worth-while ends, advance 
in the arts and the sciences, live the 
civilised life—can it, indeed, even 
survive to do all this—if it allows its 


economy to lag?” 
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Some Aspects of Branch and Departmental 


Accounting 
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advance included are added to the pre- 

yments column and the proportion 
attributable to the period is deducted from 
the head office account column. 

Prepayments made in a previous period. 
The proportion relating to the period 
under review is deducted from prepayments 
and is also deducted in the head office 
account column. 

Discounts. These are the items recorded 
in the head office account column against 
“receipts from debtors” and “ payment 
of creditors.” 

Credit Purchases. £2,000 of purchases 
were from head office and £1,500 from 
other suppliers. 

The summary budget includes, on a 
single sheet of paper, in one table, the 
following statements: 

(1) Cash budget; 

(2) Stock budget; 

(3) Capital expenditure budget; 

(4) Debtors budget; 

(5) Creditors budget; 

(6) Budgeted profit and loss account, and 

(7) Budgeted balance sheet. 


Furthermore, the effect of any proposed 
transaction can be seen at a glance. The 
summary does not, of course, show any 
information which would not be shown on 
budgets prepared in the usual way. It 
merely shows the information in a neater 
and, I think, more concise way. 

Such a table could be used for independ- 
ent businesses by substituting “* net worth ”’ 
for “head office account” in the final 
column. 


'b) Branch Book-keeping at Head Office 

When the branch book-keeping is per- 
formed at the head office, rather than at 
the branch, the accounts will be similar to 
those kept by independent branches. The 
problem of control is, however, rather more 
important in these “circumstances, since 
the managers of such branches will fre- 
quently be less able administratively than 
the managers of independent branches. 
the special difficulties of control here relate 
0 the handling of stocks and of cash sales. 
The usual solution of invoicing goods sent 
‘0 branches at selling price seems to be an 
admirable one, when it can be applied. 
f selling prices are likely to fluctuate 
cousiderably, it may be impracticable to 
mstitute a stock control of this type, or 
indeed to institute any type of stock 
control directed by the head office. An 
adequate system of internal check within 
the branch, together with a_ periodic 
indepencent stock-taking, may be the only 
Practicable means of control over stock 
and cash sales. If goods are invoiced to 
branche: at selling price, the stock control 
should be recorded in memorandum 
columns attached to the branch trading 


accounts. The method of accounting which 
employs a branch stock adjustment account 
is unnecessarily cumbersome. 


3. Branch Accounts and the ‘‘ Shut 
Down ”’ Problem 


If a branch profit and loss account shows 
a net loss, should the branch be closed 
down? The answer is that it is the expected 
future results of the branch and not past 
results which will determine the fate of the 
branch. However, we must have something 
upon which to base our forecasts, and the 
past results may give some indication of 
what may be expected in the future. The 
branch accounts, then, may give a warning 
that all is not well. The head office will 
then prepare ad hoc budgets for the purpose 
of deciding whether or not it is worth-while 
to allow the branch to continue in existence. 
In these budgets, depreciation should be 
based upon the present market value of the 
fixed assets, and interest on this total should 
be included as an expense. If the branch 
were closed, the fixed assets could be sold 
and a sum of money received which would 
be available for investment elsewhere. 
By allowing the branch to continue in 
existence we are losing this sum of money 
less the eventual scrap value of the equip- 
ment, and we are losing interest on the 
money. The book value and the original 
cost of the assets are irrelevant to the 
particular problem which is being con- 
sidered. 

If, after depreciation and interest have 
been charged on this basis, the budget 
shows a net profit, then it will be to the 
advantage of the whole undertaking that 
the branch continues to trade. If it shows 
a net loss, the branch should be closed, 
unless this would result in a loss of goodwill 
by the whole undertaking which outweighs 
the gain arising from the avoidance of the 
branch loss. 


4. Departmental Accounts 


In an undertaking composed of a number 
of trading departments, the usual procedure 
is for the trading and profit and _ loss 
account to be prepared in an analysed 
form. The revenue, stocks, purchases and 
expenses are allocated to departments or 
apportioned among them. A number of 
expenses can only be apportioned on some 
more or less arbitrary basis and the text- 
books recommend us to choose some 
** reasonable ” basis, having regard to the 
nature of the expense to be apportioned. 
Clearly, there are a very large number of 
possible bases of apportionment. In many 
instances there is little to choose between 
them, but if we choose one basis, a depart- 
ment might show a profit, whereas if we 
choose another equally “‘ reasonable ” basis 
the department might show a loss. Such a 


possibility must throw doubt upon the 
value of these apportionments and con- 
sequently upon departmental accounts 
prepared in this way. 

Let us examine a simplified example of 
departmental accounts with certain expenses 
apportioned in the text-book manner: 


Depart- Depart- 
ment ment Total 
A B 
eo £ 
1. Cost of goods sold .. 3,600 2,800 6, 
2. Assistants’ wages goo 700 1, 
3. Sundry expenses .. 100 200 300 
4. Rent and rates 200 100 300 
5. General management 
salaries and expenses 600 400 1,000 
Total Expenses .. 5, 4,200 9,600 
Net Profit or Loss .. 200 400 
Sales 6,000 4,000 10,000 


Rent and rates have been apportioned 
in the ratio of the floor space occupied by 
the two departments. General management 
salaries and expenses have been apportioned 
in the ratio of departmental sales. The other 
items can be traced directly to the depart- 
ments. 

On the assumption that results similar to 
the above are likely to recur in the future, 
should Department B be closed down? In 
order to decide this, we must estimate what 
its effect would be upon the total net profit 
of the undertaking. What sales would be 
lost and what costs would no longer be 
incurred if Department B were closed down? 
The rent and rates on the whole premises 
would still have to be paid and it might not 
be possible to reduce the £1,000 general 
management salaries and expenses. The 
other costs charged to the department could 
be saved. These are usually called “ avoid- 
able ”’ costs. 

It will be useful to redraft the depart- 
mental accounts in the following way: 


Depart- Depart- 
ment ment Total 
A B 
a we” 
Sales a a .. 6,000 4,000 10,000 
Less “‘ avoidable” costs 
(items 1 to 3).. . 4,600 3,700 8,300 
Departmental contribu- 
tions <a .. 1,400 300 1,700 
(towards general ex-— 
penses of the business 


and net profit) 
Less expenses of business as a 


whole: 
Rent and Rates. . 300 
Management 1,000 1,300 
Net Prorir £400 


On the assumption that none of the 
management expenses could be saved by 
shutting down a single department, 
Department A is contributing £1,400 and 
Department B £300 towards the expenses 
of the business as a whole and towards the 
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net profit. If Department B were closed 
down, the net profit of the undertaking 
would fall from £400 to £100. Clearly, 
then, it would be better to allow Depart- 
ment B to continue in existence, if the 
alternative were to do nothing with the 
floor space and equipment which would 
become available if the department ceased 
to trade. However, there might be other 
uses for this space and equipment: it could 
perhaps be sub-let. If more than £300 per 
annum could be obtained from sub-letting 
the space occupied by the department, it 
would pay the business to close Department 
B and sub-let the floor space. 

A factor which must be borne in mind, 
though it can scarcely be reflected in the 
departmental accounts, is that the sales of 
the departments may be interdependent to 


a certain extent. The existence of a restaur- 
ant in a stores, for example, may attract 
customers to the stores as a whole. By 
shutting down the restaurant, the stores 
might lose sales in other departments. 

The preparation of departmental accounts 
on conventional lines, with the arbitrary 
apportionment of a considerable number of 
expenses, is only misleading.* The “ loss ” 
of £200 shown in the first accounts set out 


* For a more detailed critique of depart- 
mental accounts, reference should be made to 
the following articles which have been reprinted 
in Studies in Costing (Sweet and Maxwell) 
edited by D. Solomons: “* The Rationale of Cost 
Accounting”” by R. S. Edwards; “Note on 
the Allocation of Oncosts between Depart- 
ments” by W. T. Baxter; “Cost Accounting 
and the Use of Space and Equipment” by D. 
Solomons. 


Oppression of Company Members 


[ConTRIBUTED] 


ONE OF THE GREAT ADVANTAGES OF THE 
limited liability company over an 
unincorporated partnership is that 
incidents such as the death of one of 
the principals of a company cause the 
minimum disturbance. But the over- 
riding effect of the detailed require- 
ments of the Companies Act may leave 
a principal whose legal status is that of 
shareholder, or his estate, in a more 
vulnerable position than would have 
been the situation under partnership 
law. If the shares in a company are 
divided equally between three members, 
any two of them may combine to oust 
a director notwithstanding anything 
contained in the articles or in any 
agreement. (See Companies Act, 
1948, Section 184.) Moreover, the 
clause usually found in the articles 
of private companies, which gives the 
directors an absolute discretion, with- 
out assigning any reason, to refuse to 
register a transfer of shares may 
operate to prevent a minority share- 
holder from “ getting out” at a fair 
value, and may result also in his estate 
being deprived of a substantial asset on 
his death. 

A member thus aggrieved might be 


a 


entitled to petition for a winding-up 
order (under Section 222 (e)), on the 
ground that it is “just and equitable 
that the company should be wound- 
up.” But that remedy will usually be 
more deadly than the disease which it 
is desired to cure, and the forced sale of 
a business in the course of winding-up 
may hold out prospects of losses which 
would leave the oppressed member in 
no better position than if, say, the 
directors were drawing excessive re- 
muneration. Hence the Cohen Com- 
mittee recommended the creation of 
an alternative remedy to winding-up 
where there was oppression; and this 
is now provided for by Section 210 of 
the Companies Act, 1948. 

The opinion is current among legal 
practitioners that the Section has not 
worked, but a few cases have come 
before the Courts and they help to 
elucidate the meaning of its provisions. 

Section 210 provides: 


(1) Any member of a company who com- 
plains that the affairs of the company 
are being conducted in a manner 
oppressive to some part of the members 
of the company (including himself) . . . 
may make an application to the Court 


above has no real meaning. Can, then, 
their preparation help to avoid unnecessary 
and wasteful expenditure? The expenses 
which are within the control of the depart. 


Al 
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getitioners, A and B, had been two of a 
Board of three directors of a com- 

y which ran a domestic concern. 
4 had also been secretary and B 
factory manager. Differences arose, as 
aresult of which A was removed from 
his directorship and later withdrew 
from the office of secretary, while B 
was not re-elected a director and was 
dismissed from his position as factory 
manager. They alleged that C, the 
third director, had deliberately caused 
the company’s affairs to be conducted 
in an oppressive fashion with a view 
io depriving the first and second named 
petitioners of their positions as directors 
and to obtaining control by himself or 
hisnominee. The Court held that this 
did not come within the Section. 
“The true grievance,” said the Lord 
President, “is that two of them (the 
petitioners) have lost the positions 
which they formerly held as directors 
and officers of the company. I do not 
consider that Section 210 was in’ended 
to meet any such case....” In an 
earlier passage he said “‘. . . the essence 
of the matter seems to be that the 
conduct complained of should at the 
lowest involve a visible departure from 
the standards of fair dealing and a 
violation of the conditions of fair play 
on which every shareholder who entrusts 
his money to a company is entitled to 
rely.” There are other passages to 
similar effect, but for the purposes of 
this article it is necessary to quote 
further only a passage from the judg- 
ment of Lord Keith: “‘. . . an employee 
who has been treated oppressively has 
no remedy under this Section and an 
employee who is a member can, in my 
opinion, have no recourse to this 
Section merely because of the treatment 
he has suffered as an employee. The 
same holds, in my opinion, of a member 
who is a director or holds other office 
in the company and whose only com- 
plaint is deprivation of such office by 
whatever manner obtained.” 

The decisions of Scottish Courts are 
not binding in England, but in Re 
Hanetta, Roxburgh, J., appeared to 
agree that the oppression complained 
of must be oppression in the character 
of a member, though he did not go 
into details. The distinction mentioned 
in the Court of Session is something of 
which the directors of the many private 
companies which in substance are 


partnerships are blissfully unaware; 
the shares are divided between two or 
three individuals who are also the sole 
directors, and the distinction between 
their rights in one capacity and the 
other is one of the things that business 
men leave their professional advisers 
to fathom. Take, however, the position 
of a company whose capital of £20,000 
is divided equally between A, B and C, 
who also constitute its Board of direc- 
tors. They count on drawing £5,000 
a year from the business, and with 
taxation as it now is they may be 
advised to keep the dividend down and 
take as much as possible in directors’ 
remuneration; so they vote themselves 
£1,000 each by way of remuneration 
and pay a dividend of 10 per cent. 
If there is a difference, and A and B 
join forces to remove C from his 
directorship—and, as mentioned above, 
a simple majority can now do this 
notwithstanding anything in the articles 
or in any agreement with the company 
—he cannot, on the reasoning above 
referred to, complain of being oppressed 
in his capacity as a member of the 
company. His director’s remuneration 
of £1,000 per annum was not an 
incident of membership, and he will 
presumably continue to receive his 
10 per cent. dividend. If as a result 
of the new direction of affairs that 
dividend was placed in jeopardy, then 
he would be better able to sustain a 
claim of oppression. Of course, from a 
business point of view being eliminated 
from the direction of the company is 
disastrous. 

Sub-Section (1) of Section 210 lays 
down that “ any member” may peti- 
tion. Is the executor of a deceased 
member whom the directors refuse 
to place on the register of shareholders 
a “member” for this purpose? For 
certain purposes—for example, the 
receipt of dividends and liability for 
calls—the executors represent the dead 
shareholder; and if new shares are 
offered to the members in proportion 
to their holdings executors may claim 
the deceased’s proportion. On the 
other hand, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the number of members neither 
the deceased nor his executors are 
counted. Moreover, the term “ mem- 
ber” is defined by Section 26 of the 
Act, from which it appears that (apart 
from subscribers to the memorandum of 
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association) entry on the register of 
members is a necessary qualification. 
On this footing, executors who had been 
denied registration and wished to 
complain of oppression would not be 
able to avail themselves of Section 210, 
though, since they are liable for calls 
and are thus contributories, they might 
be in a position to petition for a winding- 
up. But in other matters the definition 
of “‘member” in Section 26 has not 
been regarded as exclusive, and the 
point as affecting Section 210 has not 
yet come up for decision. Where 
Article 32 of Table A applies, executors 
have no voting power, and thus they 
can take no action to compel directors 
to register a transfer into their own 
names. The right to petition under 
Section 210 would obviously be an 
important weapon in their hands. 

Another point, stressed by Roxburgh, 
J., in Re Hanetta, is that the language 
of the Section points to oppression as 
a continuing state of affairs. A transfer 
of shares in contravention of the 
articles might be the subject of pro- 
ceedings for the rectification of the 
register without necessarily sustaining 
an action under Section 210. If as a 
result of such transfer the balance of 
power in the company was shifted to 
the detriment of the petitioner then it 
might be the starting point of a case of 
oppression. 

As to requirements (ii) and (iii), the 
** just and equitable ” rule in winding- 
up is fully dealt with in all the text- 
books and needs no elaboration here, 
while there has been no judicial 
comment on the requirement that such 
a winding-up would unfairly prejudice 
the petitioner. 

Section 210 gives the Court a wide 
discretion in determining the relief it 
will grant. In Re Hanetta, Roxburgh, 
J., pointed out that the words “ with a 
view to bringing to an end the matters 
complained of” in sub-Section (2) 
refer back to the oppression mentioned 
in sub-Section (1); oppression, as men- 
tioned earlier, must be a continuing 
state of affairs, and the relief which the 
petitioner seeks must be such as will 
put an end to a continuing state of 
affairs. At one stage of the case he 
indicated that for the Court to appoint 
a director would have no effect, since 
the company in general meeting could 
remove him under Section 184. 
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The Censuses of Production and Distribution 


—, 


A MEMORANDUM PRESENTED BY THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS TO THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE TO ADVISE HIM ABOUT FUTURE POLICY IN REGARD TO THE TAKING OF THE CENSUSES 


QUESTIONNAIRE, SECTION 1 


(Unless otherwise indicated, the answers 
apply to both censuses) 


Question 1 


What difficulties have been experienced 
by firms in completing returns for the annual 
Census of Production and the Census of 
Distribution and Other Services for 1950? 
Is any difficulty or inconvenience caused 
by the apparent duplication of Government 
requests for information? Please give 
examples. 


The points made in the answers we 
received were: Difficulties are experi- 
enced in completing census returns: 
(a)When census forms are directed 
to firms which have a diverse trade. 
Information is required which is applic- 
able to part of the trading. This is 
difficult to extract and some of the 
information has often to be estimated. 


(6) The analysis of materials used, 
production, sales and by-products under 
separate headings is also difficult. 
Business and accounting records are 
not normally kept under the headings 
required. Again, estimates have to be 
given. 

(c) This criticism applies generally 
whenever quantities used, in addition to 
expenditure, are asked for. 

(d) A local authority experienced diffi- 
culty in deciding which of its services 
were to be included in its Census of 
Production Return and which excluded 
because the examples given were not 
fully comprehensive. Difficulty was also 
experienced in arriving at the average 
number of employees to be included 
in the return, since quite a number 
were engaged on part-time work, 
and the question had to be decided 
whether they should be included or 
excluded according to the number of 
hours which they worked on building 
or civil engineering and other duties. 
This would not be particularly difficult 
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if the employees were engaged on one 
service for a long period, but in many 
instances the employee’s duties vary 
within the course of a day. 


Question 2 


Which questions are found to be particu- 
larly troublesome? Is it your experience 
that the questions as framed in the census 
can lead to ambiguities? Could the questions 
be better adapted to the accounting and 
recording methods commonly used by firms? 
If so, please give suggestions. 

The answers received, which refer 
principally to the Census of Production, 
were : 

ANSWER (1) 

Questions found most troublesome 
are: 

(a) Those which require detailed quantities 
of figures for sales, purchases and stocks. 

(6) Separation of purchases and stocks 
into those for merchanting and those for 
production. 

(c) Classification of purchases and stocks 
according to end-product where any given 
material may be used for different products. 

(d) Allocation of expenditure and num- 
bers of indirect operatives and staff among 
departments, where those departments are 
required to be treated as separate trades. 

There is some experience of ambigu- 
ity in definitions, e.g. of materials, 
and it is felt that normal accounting 
figures might be used to a greater 
extent. 

It is suggested that discounts, agents’ 
commissions, etc., might be asked for 
separately. For most concerns, the 
situation is apparently not made easier 
when adequate notice of requirements 
is given. In a few cases, however, 
it has been asserted that minor altera- 
tions to records can enable information 
required by the returns to be made 
available more easily if advance infor- 
mation is given. 

The response might be better if the 


necessity for the present detailed infor. 
mation was made known. 
ANSWER (2) , 

It is thought that questions would be 
better framed if the advice of trade 
associations was sought and clear-cut 
definitions agreed in specific cases. 

(a) Timber Trade. Stock questions are 
found to be difficult. It is not known when 
timber is purchased what quantity is to be 
merchanted and what is to be manufactured, 
Stocks are held for both divisions of the 
trade. 

(6) Brewery Business. The experience is 
that all questions were troublesome, but 
those with regard to withdrawals of wine 
and spirits from bond were found to be 
especially so. 

(c) In another business, whereas the accoun- 
ting system is set up for the business as a 
whole, the returns are required for each 
factory or mill. Section 6, Materials and 
Fuel purchased, and Section 9g, Output, 
were particularly troublesome so far a 
concerned the division between the milk. 


ANSWER (3) 

The following sections of the Census 
of Production for 1957 in the Boot and 
Shoe Industry proved particularly diff 
cult: 


Section 6. Fuel Consumption. When 
electricity is generated in the works, 
a meter is not always attached to the 
generating equipment, and as a conse- 
quence it is not possible to know what 
amount of units has been produced 
in any period, and it is not easy t 
estimate that number. 


Section 8(a). Materials Purchased. _ 

(a) Water charges are often included with 
rates. In industries where large quantitis 
of water are used, it is, of course, shown 
separately and does not cause any difficulty. 

(6) Consumable tools and machine tt 
placement parts should be included, but 
there are invariably a mass of small repalt 
items which do not come within this cate 
gory, but are included as one item in 
financial records. 


Section 8(b). Materials used. It often 
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happens that in small businesses no 
record is kept of the quantity of materi- 
als used, and to get at an accurate 
assessment it is a question of extracting 
information from the purchase invoices, 
amost tedious task. 

Section 9. Sub-Contract Work. Work 
of this nature is not always separately 
analysed, but included with general 
purchases. 

Section 11. Sales. The census form 
separates the product sold into different 
categories, and the manufacturer does 
not normally segregate his sales in the 
same way, either in the number of 
articles sold or the selling value. 

The wording of the questions is clear 
and does not lead to ambiguities. 
Itis thought that the questions could be 
better adapted to the accounting and 
recording methods commonly used by 
firms. The different types of expendi- 
ture to be included are often contrary 
to costing and accounting classifica- 
tions. 

Local Authorities. 

ANSWER (4) 

The most troublesome questions are 
Section 1, Questions 1 and 2, for reasons 
already stated (see the answer to 
Question 1 above); and Section 5, 
Question 1. 


ANSWER (5) 

(a) Annual and Triennial Returns. Part A, 
Section 6, Note (a). This states that “‘ The 
value to be stated under each heading 
should be a sum calculated to cover the 
cost of materials used, wages and salaries, 
and the establishment charges fairly attri- 
butable to the work carried out.” It is not 
easy to determine what proportion of the 
establishment charges should be related 
to work carried out by direct labour. 

(b) Triennial Return only. Part A, Section 
6, Question 2. Flats under construction 
are generally dealt with as one project and 
there is, therefore, considerable difficulty 
in arriving at separate costs for flats com- 
pleted, and those not completed, where 
building is still in progress. 

(©) Triennial Return only, Part A, Section 5, 
Part Il. Timber usage has to be shown 
in cubic feet, and this necessitates the con- 
version of the units (e.g. lineal feet), in 
which the records are kept. 

_(@) Triennial Return only. Part A, Sec- 
tion 6, Question. Column 3. The informa- 
ton required by the Census Office is the 
total value of the works completed during the 
year. Note (a), however, states that “ local 
authorities should enter against the appro- 
Priate headings . . . required particulars in 


respect of all work . . . carried out . . . in the 
year of return.”” There seems to be some 
contradiction here. 


ANSWER (6) 

General. 

The most troublesome questions 
have been referred to in the answer to 
Question 1 (Materials used and output). 

The questions for 1952 appear to be 
well framed, though there is some 
ambiguity here and there, for example: 

(i) Where information is requested about 
transport costs, it is not clear whether 
internal transport is to be included or 
excluded. 

(ii) Where common stocks are held for a 
number of activities, it is virtually impossible 
to sub-divide these stocks so as to give 
separate figures for each of the activities 


in respect of which separate information 
is asked for. 

It does seem that the questions do 
not always fit accounting and recording 
methods and, therefore, cannot be 
directly answered from those sources, 
but it is difficult to see how this 
criticism can be overcome, having 
regard to the variety of accounting 
and recording methods used by differ- 
ent businesses. Perhaps the only 
effective way to reduce the volume of 
work is to reduce and simplify the 
information which is asked for. 


Question 3 


To what extent were special ‘statistical 
or accounting analyses made by firms ‘solely 
for the purpose of completing the return for 
(a) the Census of Production for 1951, or (6) 
the Census of Distribution and Other Services 
for 1950? Was the cost of making the return a 
significant factor in terms of staff time, and 
if so, did it vary with the size of firm? Do 
firms make use of the figures in the return 
for their own management purposes? 


ANSWER. There was some divergence 
in the answers we received on the use of 
special statistical or accounting analysis 
in completing returns. It appears 
that in many cases much analysis 
has to be done, especially as regards 
quantities of materials used, personnel 
figures and wages, solely for the purpose 
of the return, because normal business 
records do not fit in with the require- 
ments of the census, but experience 
varies. 

Similarly, the cost in terms of staff 


time was in many instances a significant 
figure, both when the return is prepared 
by the staff of the firm and when it is 
prepared by the firm’s accountants, 
but this does not seem to be true in all 
cases. There is evidence that small 
firms tend to make free use of estimated 
figures and to dispose of the return as 
quickly as possible, with a consequent 
loss of accuracy. This suggests that the 
cost is greater in the case of larger 
concerns which take more trouble; 
but the view has also been expressed 
that the smaller the firm the greater 
in comparison is the cost. 

The view generally expressed on the 
question whether firms make use of the 
figures in the return for management 
purposes was in most cases negative. 
One member said that he thought the 
reverse was the case—statistics compiled 
for the management were sometimes 
used for the purpose of completing 
the forms. But this must be read in the 
context of the Society’s inquiry. It 
is generally the small or medium-sized 
business which seeks the help of pro- 
fessional accountants in preparing the 
returns. Large businesses, which are 
much more likely to use the census 
figures for management purposes, com- 
monly employ their own staff to do so. 

One instance was given to us of a 
medium-sized firm using the census 
information for management purposes, 
and some accountants have found the 
information useful in dealing with 
clients’ affairs. 

Local authorities appear to find 
no ready use for the census information, 
and the same is true of other like 
undertakings. 


Question 4 


For the census of production, would it be 
convenient to have the same questions asked 
each year, e.g. details of output or materials 
purchased, which at present are asked at 
only three-year intervals? 

ANSWER 

Conflicting answers were received, 
the general tenor of which is that, 
provided too much information is not 
required, it would be an advantage 
if the same questions were asked each 
year. Moreover, the comparison of 
consistent information produced annu- 
ally might be more fruitful than the 
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study of isolated figures obtained at 
longer intervals. 

It is evident that many clients 
and their advisers do not welcome the 
prospect of dealing each year with the 
additional information at present called 
for at three-year intervals. Their wish 
is for a simplified form, to be completed 
annually. 


Question 5 


Census results could be made available 
much earlier if the returns were made on a 
calendar year basis. Would it be much 
trouble to firms to do this? 


ANSWER 

The unanimous opinion was that it 
would cause considerable additional 
trouble if returns were called for on a 
calendar year basis. The analysis of 
work in progress, output and stocks 
(especially stocks) on a calendar year 
basis, where the firm’s accounting year 
is not the calendar year, would be a 
task of considerable magnitude. 
Seasonal trades with large stocks on 
hand at the calendar year end might 
experience particular difficulty. 

One suggestion was that it might 
simplify the work involved ifany accoun- 
ting year ending within the specified 
calendar year could be taken as the 
census year. This is, in effect, a request 
for an extention and alteration of the 
present dispensation which enables 
firms to make returns for a year ending 
March 31 after the calendar year to 
which the inquiry is related. 


QUESTIONNAIRE, SECTION II 


Questions Relating to the Uses 
Made of Census Information by 
Firms 


Only one answer is offered on Questions 6-10. 


ANSWER 

There is such a general lack of 
interest in the census information that 
we cannot mention any specific use of 
it which has been or is likely to be 
made by small and medium-sized 
concerns, except in one case. 

We think, however, that economists, 
market research staffs of big firms, 
and market research organisations are 
likely to make considerable use of the 
information provided by the Census of 
Distribution, especially, for instance, 
of the Area Tables for the Retail and 
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Service Trades which form Volume I 
of the Report on the Census of Distri- 
bution and Other Services, 1950, 
and which was published in October, 
1953. Similarly, we think that the 
information provided by the Censuses 
of Production will be used by economists 
and the larger undertakings and by 
business research organisations. 

We think that management could 
and should make much more use of 
the information than it does, but there 
is insufficient realisation of its usefulness. 


Question 11 


What relative emphasis would firms place, 

in regard to census reports, on 

(a) speed of publication 

(b) amount of detail 

(c) accuracy of figures? 
ANSWER 

So far as we can judge, the emphasis 

seems to be on speed of publication 
rather than on accuracy of figures. 
We found no emphasis on amount of 
detail, but it was a common complaint 
that information which is published 
two or three years after it has been 
collected is of historical value only 
and conditions may have changed in 
the meanwhile. It was also evident 
that the accuracy of the figures is 
regarded as open to question because 
of the extent to which estimates are 
used. 


SECTION III 


The Uses made of Census Informa- 
tion by Trade Associations 


The Society does not offer any 
observations on this section. 


SECTION IV. GENERAL 
Question 16 


Apart from the foregoing questions related 
to the censuses which have been and are 
being conducted under existing legislation, the 
Committee would welcome evidence on the 
broad questions of the merits and justification 
of such censuses, having regard to (a) the 
need for such statistical information, (b) the 
cost to the country of taking censuses and (c) 
the work entailed in compiling replies. 


ANSWER . 

The opening words of Section 1(1) 
of the Statistics of Trade Act, 1947, are 
“For the purpose of obtaining the 


information necessary for the apprecia- 
tion of economic trends and the pro. 
vision of a statistical service for industry 
and for the discharge by Government 
departments of their functions . . ” 
it shall be lawful for a competent 
authority to obtain periodical or other 
estimates or returns. 

It seems to the Society that it cap 
hardly be argued that the correct 
appreciation of economic trends, the 
provision of a statistical service for 
industry and the efficient discharge by 
Government departments of their fune- 
tions are against the national interest, 
Yet we would not be representing 
correctly the views of our members 
if we did not say that from inquiries 
we have made we have found only one 
employer who has been able to make 
use of the completed census for the 
purpose of his own business. 

1. This suggests our first comment, 
which is that a greater effort should be 
made to bring home the value of this 
information to those who are asked 
to provide it. There is a problem of 
*‘ public relations ” here. 

2. Second, we think that some 
thought might be devoted to simplifying 
and modifying the requirements of the 
census so as to bring them more into 
line with accounting records and 
practices. 

3. We received one suggestion that 
firms employing one hundred or less 
workers might be exempt from making 
the returns, as compared with the 
present exemption of those employing 
ten or less. This refers to the Census 
of Production. If adopted, large num- 
bers of small businesses would be exempt 
and the census figures might be 
somewhat unrealistic. 

We should like to suggest as an alter- 
native that the necessary information 
might be collected from the smaller 
firms by sampling methods. The 
Census of Distribution for 1952 in 
Eire provides an example of the use 
of this technique. 

4. The census reports might be more 
useful if the information they contain 
could be supplemented and brought 
up to date with the aid of information 
obtained for other purposes, and pub- 
lished in separate parts for different 
industries or sections of industry. An 
effort should be made to bring out 
significant trends which are reveal 
by comparisons with past records. 
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Reform of Irish Company Law 


law in the Republic of Ireland is to be found mainly in the Companies (Consolidation) Act of 1908 which, as all will probably 
agree, is out of date and inadequate for present needs. The Attorney General of the Republic has appointed a Committee to consider and advise 
what alterations are desirable in company law. The Council of the Irish Branch of the Soctety of Incorporated Accountants was one of the 
bodies invited to submit a memorandum under various headings, and it appointed a special committee to prepare the memorandum. Our 
contributor discusses the memorandum critically but constructively: it will be understood that the views he expresses are his own. 


THE PROVISIONS IN THE 1908 ACT ON 
disclosure in accounts are most meagre 
and allow of almost any form of 
presentation. Section 26 provides, inter 
alia, that: 
The summary must also (except where 
the company is a private company) 
include a statement, made up to such 
date as may be specified in the statement, 
in the form of a balance sheet, audited 
by the company’s auditors, and contain- 
ing a summary of its share capital, its 
liabilities, and its assets, giving such 
particulars as will disclose the general 
nature of those liabilities and assets, and 
how the values of the fixed assets have 
been arrived at, but the balance sheet 
need not include a statement of profit and 
loss. 
If these provisions are compared with 
the 8th Schedule to the Companies 
Act, 1948, of the United Kingdom it is 
apparent how inadequate is the 1908 
Act in present-day conditions: for 
example, a statement of profit and loss 
is not required. Accounting practice 
in the Republic is more advanced than 
statute requires, but the accounts of 
many companies in the Republic 
appear to United Kingdom account- 
ants to be deficient in what is now 
accepted as essential information. The 
council in preparing its memorandum 
was not handicapped in considering 
the repeal of detailed provisions of the 
1908 Act. Here was an opportunity to 
prepare a comprehensive paper incor- 
porating the benefits of the 1948 Act 
and of the Companies Act (Northern 
Ireland) 1932, and making good some 
of their shortcomings which have been 
mentioned in the technical press. 

The memorandum affirms that the 
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1908 Act has worked reasonably well 
for the forty-five years it has been in 
operation. But to what extent is this 
due to the fact that almost any set of 
accounts would comply with the exig- 
uous requirements of Section 26 of 
the 1908 Act? The memorandum 
also argues that conditions in the 
Republic do not call for such a com- 
prehensive Act as the 1948 Act of the 
United Kingdom. The majority of 
companies in the Republic, it states, 
are comparatively small private com- 
panies; a large proportion of them was 
formed to take over family businesses. 
However, the industrial growth of the 
Republic in the last twenty-five years 
has been comparatively rapid and 
there is protective legislation to foster 
home industries. The likely outcome 
of this policy is a further growth in 
the status of limited companies. 
Adequate safeguards on the disclosure 
of the financial position of family 
businesses can be provided by pro- 
visions similar to those contained in 
the 7th Schedule of the 1948 Act. 
If these, or like provisions, were 
introduced, there could, it seems to 
us, safely be disclosure of the financial 
position of all private companies, 
excluding family businesses. It seems 
fallacious to aver that only public 
companies need disclose their affairs. 
As Professor Bray (speaking in an Irish 
context) has said: 
I believe that limited liability is still a 
privilege. All privileges imply duties, 
and in this case intelligible accounting 
disclosure is surely the obligation of the 
privilege. It cannot be doubted that 
grantors of trade credit ought to have an 
adequate means of financial information; 


both creditors and shareholders have a 
direct interest in company accounting 
disclosure. * 


So much for the introductory and 
general comments in the council’s 
memorandum. It may be of interest 
to consider some of the detailed items 
included in it. 


Issue of shares at a discount 

The opinion is expressed that there 
are circumstances in which the issue of 
shares at a discount may be desirable. 
It is perhaps a pity that the particular 
circumstances that were in mind are 
not mentioned. 
Underwriting Commission 

There are no observations under this 
heading. But might it not be desirable 
to put some restraint on the amount 
of commission paid? At present it can 
cloak a transaction the effect of which 
is the acquisition of shares at a discount. 


Shares of no par value 

It is stated that there does not appear 
to be any demand for shares of no par 
value and that in the U.S.A. there is 
a large body of opinion against them. 
Reference might have been made to 
the Gedge Committee which is now 
considering this question in London— 
and which has received representations 
from the Society and other bodies, 
mostly already published. It is also 
true that there is a large body of 
opinion in the U.S.A. in favour of no 
par value shares, which are there 
allowed by law. 


* Company Accounting—a paper given to the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland 
on May 23, 1952. 
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Tssues and offers of shares and debentures 

It is suggested in the memorandum 
that the Cohen Committee recom- 
mendations should be incorporated 
in any new legislation. Some of these 
recommendations, however, are in- 
adequate even for the London Stock 
Exchange. Is a profit line of five years 
adequate? What was in the report of 
the Cohen Committee that was prefer- 
able to the 1948 Act provisions? 


Directors’ qualification shares 

The memorandum states that, “In 
principle, it is considered that directors 
of public companies should acquire a 
substantial qualification in shares.” 
Some will consider this principle wrong, 
apart from possible financial difficulty 
im acquiring the’ necessary holding. 
A substantial shareholder has two 
interests, .one personal and the other 
the. welfare of the company. It is at 
least arguable that best decisions will 
be taken where there is not this conflict 
of interest. 
Directors—age of retirement 

The memorandum does not recom- 
mend any compulsory age of retirement. 
This recommendation may have regard 
to the practice in the United Kingdom 
of contracting out of the provisions of 


the 1948 Act, but why not have dis- 
closure provisions for those over a 
certain age and let the shareholders 
decide if re-election is merited? 


Accounts—obligation to keep and form 

A preference for Section 117 of the 
Companies Act of 1932 of Northern 
Ireland is stated. Section 147 of the 
Companies Act, 1948, of the United 
Kingdom is considered unnecessarily 
involved. Sub-Sections 1 and 2 of 
Section 147 of the 1948 Act provide: 


(1) Every company shall cause to be kept 
proper books of account with respect 
to: 

(a) all sums of money received and 
expended by the company and 
the matters in respect of which 
the receipt and expenditure takes 
place; 

(6) all sales and purchases of goods 
by the company; 

(c) the assets and liabilities of the 
company. 

For the purpose of the foregoing sub- 

section, proper books of account 

shall not be deemed to be kept with 
respect to the matters aforesaid if 
there are not kept such books as are 


- necessary to give a true and fair view 
of the state of the company’s affairs 
and to explain its transactions. 


Sub-Sections 3 and 4 concern the 
place where books are to be kept and 
penalties for infringing the Section. 
It would seem that the objection 
cannot refer to the sub-Sections quoted 
above: does it therefore refer to the 
apparently innocuous sub-Sections 3 
and 4? 


Accounts—form and contents 


The memorandum states that Sec- 
tions 118 and 119 of the 1932 Act of 
Northern Ireland are preferred to the 
8th Schedule of the 1948 Act of 
the United Kingdom, but that un- 
specified parts of the 8th Schedule 
could be adopted with advantage. 

Specific exception is taken to showing 
original cost and accumulated deprecia- 
tion for fixed assets as provided in 
Section 5 of the 8th Schedule of 
the 1948 Act. It is affirmed that the 
present method of showing fixed assets 
is satisfactory. But this permits com- 
panies to alter depreciation rates and 
avoid disclosure of the amount of 
capital expenditure in any one year. 
Turning again to Professor Bray’s 
address, quoted above, he says: “‘ De- 
preciation of real assets is an essential 
constituent of the input allocation for 
capital in any account of operating 
activity to measure business income,” 
and the question poses itself: How, 
without a proper statement of fixed 
assets, is one to prepare a capital change 
account or a statement of the applica- 
tion of retained income? 

The items for disclosure in the profit 
and loss account are listed: they 
broadly follow those that are to be 
disclosed under the 1948 Act. Auditors’ 
remuneration (like depreciation) is 
excluded. 

Disclosure of comparative figures 
is recommended for public companies, 
but by implication not for private 
companies. To judge the financial 
position of any business entity, whether 
company or partnership, it would seem 
to us that comparative figures should 
be disclosed. 


Auditors—inspection of securities, etc. 
The memorandum states at para- 
graph 9 (6): 
(b) Duties of Auditors with regard to 
(i) Inspection of Securities, etc. A 


difficulty is the inspection of deeds 
relating to property, and charges on 
same. An auditor is not always 
competent to verify these documents, 
and should, if necessary, have the 
assistance of a member of the legal 
profession. — 
Doubtless the suggestion is not that a 
specific provision should be written 
into the company law to enable an 
auditor to have the assistance of the 
legal profession. We are confident 
that the authors of the memorandum 
would agree that it is accepted practice 
for an auditor to ask for a representa- 
tion from the company’s lawyers if 
he is in doubt concerning legal docu- 
ments; similarly, he will generally seek 
corroboration, when necessary, from 
other experts on questions of patent 
values, inventories, fixed asset values, 
share values, and the like. No doubt 
they would also agree that it would be 
a bad precedent to single out any part 
of the balance sheet for a legal pro- 
vision to protect auditors, whose opinion 
is always expressed to the best of their 
knowledge and belief. 


Certified Accountants’ University 
Scholarship Scheme 


In our issue of December, 1953 (page 377) we 
reported that the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
countants had initiated a scheme for awarding 
three University scholarships to members of the 
Society or candidates for its examinations. The 
Association of Certified and Corporate Ac- 
countants now announces that it is instituting 
a university scholarship scheme for the benefit 
of Certified Accountants and students of the 
Association who have passed Section I or 
Section II of the final examination. 

The scholarship will be tenable at the London 
School of Economics to enable the recipient to 
read for the degree of B.Sc. (Economics), special- 
ising in accounting or other related subject 
approved by the Council, or for a higher degree 
similarly approved. 

The value of the award will be up to £200 per 
annum with a maximum total grant of £600 
during the currency of any one scholarship. The 
Association is prepared to consider making the 
first such award with effect from Michaelmas 
Term, 1954, and one additional award each 
year thereafter. 

The Association will recognise for this purpose 
either the full-time day course at the London 
School of Economics or the evening course, 
though in the latter case preference will ordi- 
narily be given (other things being equal) to 
candidates who are prepared to attend the full- 
time day course during their last year. 
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Industrial Buildings Allowances 


By R. S. PEREIRA, a.s.a.a. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS ALLOWANCES FIRST SAW THE LIGHT 
of day as Part I of the Income Tax Act, 1945. Unfortun- 
ately, these allowances, although a welcome extension to 
the mills, factories allowances, are possibly the most 
complicated of all existing capital allowances. 

The aim of the governing legislation is to favour those 
forms of capital investment that the Government considers 
most necessary to the economic strength of the country. 
Thus the emphasis is placed on “industrial” buildings which, 
for this purpose, are mainly those used by productive and 
creative industries. However, it is debatable whether a 
factory producing shoes for home consumption deserves 
preferential treatment to an export merchanting establish- 
ment, and it is well to bear in mind that the Millard Tucker 
Committee on the Taxation of Trading Profits recom- 
mended that a depreciation allowance should be given for 
all commercial buildings. 


The Trade 

When preparing or checking claims for industrial 
buildings allowances (I.B.A.) the first step should be to 
ensure that the trade for which the buildings are used 
qualifies for consideration. This is of great importance, for 
whilst a trader may own such apparent industrial buildings 
as canteens and warehouses no allowance is due if his trade 
does not fall within the following: 


(a) mill or factory; 

(6) transport, docks, inland navigation, water, electricity or 
hydraulic power or tunnel undertaking; 

(c) manufacturing or processing (this would probably include 
re-packing and breaking bulk); 

(d) storage— 

(i) of material for subsequent manufacture; 

(ii) of goods not delivered to any purchaser; 
(iii) of imports. 
(In Dale v. Johnson Bros. [32 T.C. 487], a Northern Ireland 
case, an I.B.A. claim in respect of a warehouse storing 
sufficient goods from certain manwacturers to enable the 
respondents to effect prompt delivery to customers was 
rejected, on the grounds that the goods had been purchased 
by the respondents; the Judge further ruled that a trade 
here must be storage only and not storage and something 
else); 

(e) mining and foreign plantations, husbandry and forestry; 

(f) performing certain agricultural operations for farmers 
(e.g. ploughing, cultivating, threshing) 

(g) catching or taking of fish or shellfish. 

The statutory provisions are to be found in Income Tax 


Act, 1952, Section 271, Finance Act, 1952, Section 25, 
and Finance Act, 1953, Section 17. 

There are two exceptions to the above: 

(a) where only part of a trade qualifies, industrial buildings of 
the qualifying part rank for allowance, e.g. if the trade is 
that of a manufacturer and distributor there will be an 
allowance on the factory but no allowance on the showroom; 

(6) a sports pavilion qualifies regardless of the trade, provided 
it is occupied by the trader and used as such for the welfare 
of the workers, e.g. if a shopkeeper owns a sports pavilion 
provided for the shop assistants, allowances will be due on 
the cost of construction to him. : 

A method of circumventing the restrictions of Section 271. 
of the Income Tax Act, 1952, is to form subsidiaries to cover 
such qualifying trading functions as would otherwise be 
ignored, e.g.: 

Taxpayer—Departmental Store. 

Industrial Buildings—1. Canteen. 

2. Printing Works (supplying price 
tickets, etc.). 

3. Warehouse (for breaking bulk, 
re-packing, etc.). 

No allowance can be claimed for the “ industrial 
buildings ” because they are merely ancillaries of a retail 
shop. However, if three subsidiaries were formed each 
could be entitled to I.B.A. on the respective industrial 
buildings owned. In such cases it is necessary to maintain a 
sense of proportion and to consider carefully: 

(i) the age of the building; 
(ii) the actual cost of construction. 


Adjustments 


It is preferable to link the industrial building expenditure 
with the accounts, but the ae adjustments must be 
considered: 


1. Deduct Non-Building Expenditure which’ may include: 

(a) The cost of land or rights in or over land. (At times it 
may be difficult to determine the cost of land, e.g. where an 
entire factory site has been purchased. If the actual cost 
cannot be found, a suggested method is to scale up the 
original cost of construction of buildings, plant, etc., by 
reference to the changes in construction costs and to 
apportion the purchase price on those figures.) 

(6) Expenditure on preparing, cutting, tunnelling and 
levelling land. (“‘ Cutting ” here is used as a verb and means 
the work of cutting into land, see McIntosh v. Manchester 
Corporation (1952). The cost of cutting into the hillside at 
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A is non-qualifying expenditure but the cost of removing 
earth, etc., from A to B and levelling it qualifies if an 
industrial building is erected on B.) 


(c) Any other non-constructional expenditure such as 
premiums on leases. 


B 


2. Deduct Non-Qualifying Building Expenditure 
(a) This is as enumerated in the Act—dwelling houses, 
retail shops, showrooms, hotels, offices and any buildings 
whose purpose is ancillary thereto, e.g. bakehouse attached 
to a baker’s shop, premises for dyeing and cleaning garments 
attached to a dyers and cleaners. 
(6) Other examples are cinemas, public houses, holiday 
camps, corn merchants’ warehouses, motor repair shops. 
There are, however, the following exceptions: 
(i) where the non-industrial portion of a building is not more 
than one-tenth of the total the non-industrial part is 
ignored. 


Allowances due on £75 £100 
(ii) “ welfare” buildings (presumably including houses, 
offices, shops, etc.) of limited life, belonging to mines and 
foreign plantations; 
(iii) hostels for accommodating workers; 
(iv) drawing offices used in connection with work to be done in 
the trader’s factory on capital projects and maintaining 
assets (see C.J.R. v. Lambhill Ironworks Limited [31 T.C. 
393])- 
3. Deduct Building Expenditure Qualifying for Allowances under 
Other Categories 
(a) Plant. ‘The general rule here is if the plant and 
building “hang” together the whole unit should be 
treated, for taxation purposes at least, as plant, e.g. boilers 
with all foundations and brickwork seatings. The tests to 
apply are (i) whether the building can function separately; 
and (ii) whether the removal of the plant contained within 
the building will necessitate the demolition of the building. 
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This is generally a problem beyond the accountant and it 
would be wise to consult the works engineer. 


(6) Mines. Following the above rule, a works (i.e. plant 
and buildings “ hanging ” together) constructed wholly or 
mainly for preparing a raw material mined for use as a raw 
material, e.g. limestone washing plant, can qualify for 
‘mines’ allowances, and alternatively for “ plant” 
allowances. The former may be preferred where it js 
desired to accelerate the allowances, for from April 15, 
1953, the “mines” initial allowance is 40 per cent., 
compared with 20 per cent. for plant. 

(c) Agricultural buildings such as farm houses, cottages, 
fences and other works. 

(d) Scientific Research Laboratories used in connection with 
any trade. 


4. Include 

(a) Sports pavilions irrespective of the claimant's 
trade; 

(6) Overseas industrial buildings, and it is useful here to 
check that all overseas capital allowances are claimed, e.g. 
the Kenya I.B.A. are almost identical to their counterpart 
in the United Kingdom; 

(c) Miscellaneous building expenditure, such as walls, 
bridges, dams, roads, fences, dry docks, tunnel linings, car 
parks. 


5. Add Disallowed “‘ Revenue” Expenditure 

(a) Disallowed building repairs (Section 18 of the 
Finance Act, 1953, now provides full relief in this respect); 

(6) The cost of demolishing industrial buildings is 
deductible from the scrap proceeds for calculating a 
balancing adjustment on demolished assets. If the demoli- 
tion expenditure exceeds the scrap proceeds the excess, 
provided the asset is replaced, may be treated as part of the 
cost of the new industrial building, on which initial and 
annual allowances are due. 

(c) Professional charges of a capital nature, eg. 
architects’, surveyors’, solicitors’ charges if incurred in 
respect of an industrial building should be treated as part of 
the cost of the building. These charges should have been 
capitalised in the accounts but it may be necessary on 
occasion to adjust for them. © 


6. Adjust for Industrial Building Bought Second-Hand 

(a) For unused buildings the seller should leave the expendi- 
ture entirely out of account and the buyer is deemed to have 
incurred the expenditure on which allowances, initial and 
annual, are due on the lower of the purchase price or the 
cost of construction. 

(6) For used buildings the expenditure qualifying for 
allowances is the residue of expenditure prior to sale (i. 
written-down value) plus or minus respectively any 
balancing charge or allowance applicable to the seller. 

(c) For buildings previously non-industrial it is necessary 
to find out: 

(i) in which year the building was erected; 

(ii) the original cost of construction (but if this cannot be 

discovered an “ index ” calculation may be made). 
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INCOME TAX ACT, 1945, PART |! 


ALLOWANCES IN RESPECT OF INDUSTRIAL =~ 
BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES | 
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(This space to be used for manuscript notes of permanent value) 


Particulars of non-qualifying expenditure (see notes 4 and 8) 


NOTES 
(The references are to the Income Tax Act, 1945) 


I. This form provides for the entry of the details for several successive ‘* blocks ’’ of capital expenditure, each of which 
is deemed to be expenditure on the construction of a separate building or structure (Section 68(2) ). The ‘* blocks ’’ dealt 
with on the form should all relate to the same unit, the unit chosen being normally what is commonly regarded as a single 
building. See note 8 below as to changes in use. . , 

2. Columns |, 9, 10 and I! should be completed for ‘‘ blocks ’’ of expenditure the relevant interest in relation to which 
was purchased on or after the appointed day while the building or structure was an industrial building or structure, i.e. for 
cases within Section 2(2). For all other cases complete such of columns | to 8 as are appropriate. 


3. Where Section 5 applies enter the gross expenditure deemed to have been incurred. 
4. Particulars of any non-qualifying expenditure on site, plant, offices, etc., should be shown above. 


e.g. 
| £ 5. The appointed day is normally 6 April, 1946. Where a mills, factories allowance fell to be made in respect of any 
rt of premises for 1945-46 the appointed day in relation to those premises is deemed to be the first day of the first year of 
mnie assessment for which no mills, factories allowance falls to be made (Section 7(3) ). 
on 6. The denominator to be inserted in column || is the denominator as defined by Section 2(2) (b). 
7. The amount of the annual allowances will be 2% of column 6 or column 10 divided by column || as the case may be. 
8. The summary should be completed annually. Where for the year under consideration an allowance falls to be made 
for a particular ‘‘ block "’ of capital expenditure, enter the amount of the allowance (or if preferred enter ‘* ,/'’) in the 
ndi- appropriate line and enter the total for all ‘* blocks ’’ in the ‘‘ total ’’ line. Where the allowances for the year are identical 
ave with those for the preceding year, enter ‘‘ ,/ ”’ in the total line and make no entry in the other lines. 
and Changes in use 
the Where a building or part of a building which has been non-industrial becomes industrial, make the appropriate entries 
in columns | to 7 in respect of the ‘‘ block(s) ’’ of expenditure concerned, and enter ‘‘ N ’’ in the summary for each year 
for from the appointed day ‘ous note 5) and before industrial use for which a ‘‘ notional ”’ allowance falls to be written off. 
i.e. Where a ‘‘ block ’’ or part of a ‘‘ block ’’ of expenditure which has been industrial becomes non-industrial, amend 
any columns 5 and 6 (or column 10) in red ink, enter the revised annual allowance and the first Pal from which it takes effect 
in the “* revised allowance ’’ columns, and amend the figure for the final allowance (see note 9) as necessary. 
_Any necessary explanatory notes should be made above or in column 12. 
ad 9. If the last year for which the annual allowance will fall to be made is after 1971-72, enter the final year and the amount 
of the allowance for the final year in these columns. If it is before 1972-73, enter the amount of the allowance for the final 
year in the appropriate year column of the summary and draw a line through the spaces for the years for which no allowance 
be will fal! to be made in respect of the ‘‘ block "’ of expenditure concerned. 
). No, 40! , 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL ALLOWANCES DUE (see note 8) 
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From (ii) must be deducted any subsidies and other non- 
qualifying expenditure to arrive at the qualifying expendi- 
ure. The annual allowance will then mainly be 1/50th of 
the qualifying expenditure until the building is 50 years old. 


Illustration 
Warehouse bought year to 31/12/50, £10,000 (date of erection 
1920, original cost unknown and previously non-industrial). 
1920 333 
Index —-——- —— X £10,000 = £6,838. 
1950 487 
Allowances thereon, assuming no subsidies and non-qualifying 
expenditure, from 1951-52 to 1970-71—£137 annually. 
The resulting balance after making the above adjust- 
ments should represent the qualifying expenditure on which 
allowances are due as under. 


The Allowances 

a) Initial Allowances 

For expenditure on or after April 15, 1953, the rate is 
io per cent. However, where the rate changes during an 
accounting period it is possible to agree a composite rate for 
ill industrial building expenditure during the accounting 
period provided that the expenditure accrued evenly over 
the accounting period. 


Illustration 

Accounting year—Calendar year 1952. 

Initial allowances—To April 5, 1952, 10 per cent., for 

remainder of year nil. 

Composite rate—3/12ths of 10 per cent. + 0 = 2} per cent. 
Although an initial allowance need not be claimed, in most 
cases it will be preferable to claim. 

Only the person who incurred the expenditure is entitled 
to the allowance, except where a building is bought unused. 


Illustration 

(i) Landlord builds factory and lets to tenant—initial allow- 

ance to landlord; 

(ii) Builder erects factory, sells unused to X— initial allowance 

to X, 

Normally the expenditure qualifies for initial allowance 
in the basis period (normally the accounting period, but 
there are special provisions for the opening and closing 
assessments and “ change of accounting date ”) for which 
the expenditure was incurred. However, in illustration (i) 
above, the allowance is due in the basis period when the 
tenancy commenced. 

The allowance is due on expenditure and is not restricted 
ifthe building is not in use at the end of the basis period. 
Thus, if expenditure on a factory in the year to December 
31, 1951, is £5,000 and the factory is not completed, the 
initial allowance for 1952-53 is £500 and the annual 
allowance for 1952-53 is nil. 

Only one initial allowance is due for each industrial 
building regardless of how many times it changes hands. 


(b) Annual Allowances 
Normally the allowance is 1/50th of the qualifying 


expenditure, but for used second-hand industrial buildings 
the rate is: 


I . 
< residue after sale 


remaining statutory life of building 


Illustration 


Accounting year to December 31, 1951, factory erected at cost 
of £10,000; sold June 3, 1971, for £12,000. 


1952-53 Cost 
Allowances: Initial 1952-53, Annual 
1952-53—1971!-72 
£1,000 + (20 x £200) 5,000 


Residue prior to sale ... 
Sale proceeds ... 


Excess ... os tae 7,000 


Balancing charge 1972- 
73 limited to allow- 


ances 5,000 (6) 
Residue after sale (a+b) 10,000 
Annual allowance to 

buyer: 

I 

X 10,000 -- £9333 
50-20 —= 


Temporary disuse is no disqualification for an annual 
allowance but it is necessary to ensure that a building 
qualifies for annual allowances each time a claim is made. 


Illustration — 

Basis period: year to December 31, 1952; 

Engineer’s store converted into offices, December 26, 1952; 
No allowance due, vice versa annual allowance due 1953-54. 


It should be noted also that the claimant still possesses the 
relevant interest in the building. 


Illustration 

Z builds factory on land on lease from Y who in turn has lease 
from X (owner of land). If Z surrenders his lease to Y the 
relevant interest passes to Y. 


Balancing Adjustments 


When an industrial building is sold, destroyed or 
scrapped, or the relevant interest in it is lost on the 
termination of a lease or a foreign concession, a balancing 
allowance is due if the proceeds of the sale, salvage, 
compensation or insurance are less than the residue of 
expenditure (written-down value). On the other hand, if 
the proceeds exceed the residue a balancing charge is due, 
but this charge is limited to the total allowances made, and 
is restricted where allowances have not been made in 
respect of the industrial building throughout its life. 
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Illustrations 


Industrial Building 
(cost 1948) _... 
Allowances 1949-50, 

1950-51 


Residue ka 
Converted into 
offices 1950 , 
(a) Scrapped 195 
proceeds was 
Balancing allowance 
(Building ceased to 


Industrial Building 
(cost 1935) 
ills, Factories 
Allowances... 
Notional Annual 
Allowances 1936- 
37—1945-46 ... 
Actual Annual 
Allowances 1946- 


47—1965-66 


Residue 


£ 
10,000 


Practical Points 


Where the taxpayer has numerous units of industria) 
buildings, it is convenient to use the Cards No. 40) 
(reproduced on pages 57 and 58) both as a permanent 
record and as supporting evidence of the claim for alloy. 
ances, and to prepare for submission to the Inland Reveny 
supporting schedules, a suggested format for which is shown 
below: 


WW, IV 


. Expendi- 
Qualifying | ture quali- 


be an industrial 
building at time 
of scrapping) 
(6) Scrapped 1950 
before conversion 
Balancing allowance 


1951-52 


Excess 


Sale proceeds 


Balancing 
1966-67 _restric- 
ted to: 

No. of years allow- 
ances made 


charge 


expendi- | fying per 
at ae 
claim 
! II+-III= 
IV 


No. of years from 
erection 


20 


= — X 1,500 


30 


If a building is sold or scrapped 50 years after the date of 
erection, no balancing adjustment is required. 


= £1,000 


Arithmetical Check: 10 per cent. of Col. III = Col. V 


2 per cent. of Col. TV = Col. VI 


Although this form will not always be entirely appropriate, 
e.g. where the claim includes second-hand buildings, the 
necessary adjustments may be made in order to check the 
over-all arithmetical accuracy of the claim. It is also 


desirable to reconcile column III with additions “‘ Land and 


schedules. 


Income Tax Appellate Procedure—II" 


Appellant’s Reply 
If the Inspector has submitted any evidence 
—which admittedly is not very usual—then 
there is a right of cross-examination of the 
witnesses. 

In the concluding speech on behalf of the 
appellant any evidence produced by the 
Inspector cannot be challenged, except to 
the extent that it has been covered in the 
cross-examination. Should any new issues 
of fact have been raised by the Inspector on 
which the appellant’s witnesses are com- 
petent to speak, the Commissioners’ per- 
mission should be sought to recall the 


* This article (the first part of which appeared 
in our January issue, pages 20-22) is based upon 
addresses given before those attending the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Taxation Course 
at Cambridge in September 1953 by Mr. H. 
Major Allen, Barrister-at-Law, Mr. L. Barford, 
one of Her Majesty’s Principal Inspectors of 
Taxes, and Mr. A. Stuart Allen, Fellow of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and a 
Clerk to Commissioners. 
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competent witnesses and the procedure of 
cross-examination will be followed in 
relation to the additional issues raised. 
The final summing-up should be as brief 
as the circumstances permit, preferably in 
the form of propositions on which the 
Commissioners are invited to decide. 
While it is usually helpful to commit these 
propositions to writing beforehand, it may 
be necessary to abandon some as no longer 
relevant and to advance fresh propositions 
in the light of the Inspector’s argument. 
The appellant’s final word is, after all, a 
reply to the case put forward by the Inspec- 
tor. As far as possible a clear distinction 
should be drawn between issues of fact and 
points of law. 


Commissioners’ Deliberations 
It is the duty of the Clerk to Commissioners 
to ensure that the whole subject of the 
appeal shall have been presented compre- 


Buildings ” as shown in balance sheet and supporting tax 


hensively to the Commissioners. Particu- 
larly when the appellant is not legally 
represented it can happen—probably be- 
cause of the familiarity of both the 
accountant and the Inspector with the 
circumstances of the appeal—that certain 
aspects may not have been adequately 
covered. The Clerk to Commissioners 
should then suggest to the Bench that both 
parties should be invited to deal with any 
such points. 

Except in the simplest cases, time is 
necessary to enable the Commissioners to 
weigh the evidence and the arguments 
presented to them. Incidentally, while two 
Commissioners constitute a quorum, the 
desirable minimum is three, to ensure 2 
majority decision in the event of disagree- 
ment. 

During these deliberations both parties 
and their representatives should retire. Up 
to 1913 there was some misunderstanding 
about the effect of what is now Section 52 
(2), Income Tax Act, 1952, which stipulates 
that the Inspector is entitled to be present 
‘* during all the time of the hearing and at 
the determination of the appeal.” In Rex v. 
Brixton Income Tax Commissioners (1913; 
6 T.C. 195), it was laid down that this 
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did not confer upon the Revenue’s repre- 
gntative the right to be present while the 
Cominissioners are considering their decision 
_in other words the rights of the Crown and 
of the appellant taxpayer are exactly equal, 
as is desirable in the interests of justice. 


The powers of the Commissioners as 
regards evidence are extremely wide and 
the Courts have consistently favoured their 
being so. Briefly, it can be said that if any 
evidence can be discovered to support a 
conclusion of fact, the Courts will not review 
the determination even in cases where in 
the opinion of the Judges the balance of 
the available evidence might have led to a 
decision different from that reached by the 
Commissioners. 

In the last two or three years the Courts 
have reviewed a number of cases in which 
it has been alleged that the Appeal Com- 
missioners have reached decisions in conflict 
with the evidence. 

In the case of G. Deacon and Sons v. C.I.R. 
(January 1952, T.R. 21; 33 T.C. 66), 
the accounts furnished indicated assess- 
able profits of £1,550. It was found 
that the two partners had _ resources 
approaching £30,000 which could not be 
accounted for by savings out of disclosed 
profits. A number of explanations of these 
accumulations were put forward (the inevit- 
able story of betting wins among them) but 
none was substantiated. The Commissioners 
determined the assessments in sums which 
brought in the accumulations. Mr. Justice 
Donovan found “there was abundant 
circumstantial evidence to justify the 
Commissioners’ conclusion ” and dismissed 
the appeal. 

Again, in March 1952, a director of a 
company was found to have accumulated 
assets over a period of ten years in excess of 
possible savings. ‘The assessments under 
appeal were on the basis that this director 
had carried on a trade apart from that of 
the company. Betting wins and the sale of 
jewellery and furniture were advanced by 
the appellant in explanation of his wealth, 
but the Commissioners determined the 
assessments in sums bringing in all the 
accumulations. Mr. Justice Vaisey’s decis- 
ion was in the laconic phrase “‘ I can see no 
ground whatever for allowing this appeal 
and I think it must be dismissed with costs ” 
‘Horowitz v. Farrand, 33 T.C. 221). 

Two recent decisions in the same tenor 
are Moschi v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
(July 1952, T.R. 345; 33 T.C. 442) and 
Cain v. Scholefield (May 1953, T.R. 201), 
both of which are worthy of study and 
serve to establish that indignant and 
vociferous assertion in explanation of 
accumulated wealth is unlikely to carry 
conviction. The story must be both credible 
and capable of being substantiated if it is 
0 achieve its objective. 


Determination 

Appeals involving issues of law, particularly 
points of substance, are relatively rare and 
the common practice is to arrange special 
hearings of the Appeal Commissioners so 
that the matter can be argued exhaustively. 
It is frequently found convenient for the 
Commissioners to decide the issue in 
principle and then to adjourn the appeal for 
the computation of the assessable liability in 
accordance with their conclusion. If this 
procedure is followed, the formal deter- 
mination of the appeal occurs when the 
quantum of the assessment is announced. 

When the appeal has been adjourned in 
this way for the ascertainment of figures, it 
is convenient for the assessable liabilities to 
be notified to the parties by letter. In this 
event, the receipt of the letter becomes the 
starting point for any further action which 
either of the parties to the appeal may 
decide to take. 


Dissatisfaction 


Once the appeal has been determined 
neither the appellant nor the Inspector has 
any remedy in so far as the decision is con- 
cerned with issues of fact. If, on the other 
hand, either party is dissatisfied by the 
decision as being erroneous in point of law, 
dissatisfaction should be expressed immedi- 
ately in order to set in motion the machinery 
contained in Section 64 of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952, relating to a statement of case 
for the opinion of the High Court. An 
expression of dissatisfaction does not finally 
commit the party expressing it to proceed, 
since Section 64 (4) provides for a period of 
twenty-one days in which notice in writing 
must be given to the Clerk to Commissioners 
requiring the Commissioners to state and 
sign a case. This notice must be accom- 
panied by the statutory but inadequate fee 
of twenty shillings. When the Com- 
missioners’ final determination is notified by 
letter dissatisfaction should be expressed by 
return of post. 


Generally 
The following views are put forward on 
various practical aspects of the appellate 
procedure: 

In most Divisions a large proportion of 
cases are listed for hearing because of 
delays in rendering returns, in submitting 
accounts or in furnishing essential informa- 
tion. If the delay is justified adjournment is 
readily granted and most Inspectors are 
reluctant to invite adjournment of a high 
proportion of their appeals by being unduly 
pressing in their requirements. 

Appeal meetings usually begin some nine 
or ten months after the beginning of the 
fiscal year, which means that for assessments 
under Cases I and II of Schedule D the 
basis year must have ended from nine 
months to twenty-one months before the 


date of the appeal meeting. With these 
facts well in mind it should not be found 
surprising that pleas for delay on general 
grounds, such as pressure of work on either 
the taxpayer or his accountant, are likely to 
receive summary treatment from the bench. 

It is true to say that in the great majority 
of Divisions when the taxpayer has dis- 
charged his statutory obligations with 
reasonable diligence but the liability is in 
dispute, the Appeal Commissioners will 
extend all possible latitude to the appellant 
to ensure that his complaint shall be 
exhaustively presented and receive every 
consideration at their hands. 

Finally, the following advice is tendered 
to practising accountants: 

1. Every endeavour should be made to 
present returns, accounts and other state- 
ments in good time, so that the notices of 
assessment may reflect agreed liabilities; 

2. Where this is not possible and notice 
of appeal has to be given, the appellant and 
the taxpayer should collaborate to ensure 
that the material necessary for the deter- 
mination of the appeal shall be presented 
without delay. Where delay proves un- 
avoidable, the reasons for the delay should 
be explained to the Inspector to avoid 
troubling the Appeal Commissioners with 
applications for adjournment; 

3. If in any Division the Commissioners 
insist on personal applications for extension 
of time, the procedure outlined above 
reduces the formalities to a minimum. 

4. It is of great advantage to a practising 
accountant to acquire a reputation with the 
General Commissioners of appearing before 
them only in connection with appeals of 
substance. Most bodies of General Com- 
missioners are very willing to give time and 
attention for the consideration of problems 
of real interest. 

5. The appellate procedure can work 
most effectively when the appellant’s case is 
presented with due formality and the facts 
and the evidence are submitted clearly and 
succinctly. Practising accountants who, 
when an appeal is found to be unavoidable, 
give the time and thought necessary to 
presentation of the case in this manner will 
be amply repaid by the prestige they will 
thereby acquire. 

6. Where questions of fact alone are in 
issue, care must be taken to ensure that all 
the relevant evidence is before the Com- 
missioners in proper form. While the 
omission to take a point of law before 
Commissioners may be remedied, in a 
suitable case, at a later stage, omission to 
prove facts cannot be rectified subsequently. 

7. If the appeal embraces a point of law 
which is likely to be taken to the High 
Court, it is advisable to take legal opinion 
prior to the hearing of the appeal and 
probably to arrange for the appellant to be 
legally represented at the hearing. 
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Taxation 
Notes 


Section 341 and Capital Allowances 


THE CONCESSION GIVEN BY THE 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
Section 341 claims is to add to a loss 
the amount of any capital allowances 
not already relieved, but not exceeding 
those of the year of assessment for 
which the Section 341 claim is made. 
The taxpayer must sign an undertaking 
that the capital allowances shall be 
regarded as relieved for all income tax 
purposes. 

The principle underlying the claim 
is that whereas the non-deduction of 
depreciation is put right by capital 
allowances, the Acts contain no similar 
provision regarding losses, which are 
therefore understated to the extent 
of the depreciation. Capital allowances 
still available may therefore be used; 
but as the understatement of loss is 
only to the extent of one year’s deprecia- 
tion, no more than the current year’s 
capital allowances may be used. 


Illustrations : A B 


1953-54 Assessment: 
Previous years’ 


profits £1,000 £1,000 
Less capital allow- 
ances 
1953-54 £550 £550 
Brought 
forward 700 1,250 1,100 1,650 
nil nil 
Capital allowances 
available £250 £650 
A B 
Loss of year to 31/12/53 £350 £350 
Add available capital allow- 
ances 250 550* 
Section 341 claim on 600 goo 


Capital allowances carried 
forward nil 


£100 


* Limited te the 1953-54 allowances. 


The concession may be used to turn a 
profit into a loss for the same purposes. 
Had the results of 1953 been a profit 
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instead of a loss, the concession would 
work as follows: 


A B 
Profit of year £i1io £110 
Deduct available capital 
allowances 250 550 
Section 341 claim on 140 440 
Capital allowances carried 
forward nil £100 


Here, however, the result of the 
claim may be to lose the benefit of 
capital allowances equal to the profit 
since the 1954-55 assessments will be A, 
£110; B, £110 less capital allowances 
£100, net £10. It seems that some 
districts give a more equitable inter- 
pretation, and regard £110 as available 
capital allowances in 1954-55. Readers’ 
experiences will be welcomed. 

Agricultural allowances under Sec- 
tion 314 are not capital allowances for 
this purpose, but there is the right to 
have them set against total income 
on their own merits (Section 324). 

There is a diminished relief also 
where the loss has to be found by 
apportioning to a year of assessment, 
e.g.: 

Profit year to 30/4/53 £1,200, loss year to 
30/4/54 £600. Ignoring fractions of 
months, the Section 341 loss for 1953-54 is 
+3 x £600 — ;4 x £1,200 =loss £450, 
but only £50 remains to be carried forward, 
as £100 is regarded as used in cancelling 
the ; x £1,200 profit. 


Pre-Acquisition Profits as 
Taxation 


By Paragraph 15(5) of Part II of the 
8th Schedule to the Companies Act, 
1948, it is provided that for every 
purpose, profits or losses of a subsidiary 
company for the period prior to the 
acquisition of its shares by the holding 
company are not to be regarded as 
revenue items. This gives rise to two 
tax issues: 

(1) The treatment of the income tax 
reserve based on those profits. The 
case of re Duffy (1948, 2 All E.R. 756) 
shews that a_ prospective liability 
(though usually provided for in accoun- 
tancy practice) has no existence as a 
liability. In that case, where the issue 
was valuation of shares at death under 
Section 55, Finance Act, 1940, the 
deceased died on June 24, 1942, and no 
deduction was allowed for the 1943-44 


liability, though it was for the 1942-9, 
The Court expressed no opinion 
whether the 1942-43 liability ought to 
have been apportioned. 

It seems, therefore, that the income 
tax becoming due after the purchase 
of a subsidiary company’s shares, in 
respect of its pre-acquisition profits, 
must in law be provided out of post. 
acquisition profits. Reserves for future 
liability would have to be built up 
gradually as in the case of a new 
business. 

(2) The effect on directions under 
Section 245 et seg, Income Tax Act, 
1952, where the holding company and 
its subsidiary fall within the net of 
sur-tax directions on controlled com- 
panies. Despite Section 254, which 
provides for sub-apportionments to 
trace income through companies to 
the eventual beneficiary, it seems that 
the Companies Act must prevail so far 
as the year of acquisition is concerned, 
since apportionments must be made 
as on the date the accounting period 
ends, by which time the profits have 
become frozen as not available for 
distribution to members of the holding 
company. Apportionments for earlier 
years could still be made, as the profits 
were not frozen at the date of the 
balance sheets in point. There does not 
seem to be anything in the point of the 
date of the respective Acts for this 
purpose. Readers may have other 
views; we shall welcome them. 


Gross Relevant Distributions 


The following notes may be helpful 
to readers in view of the doubts still 
unresolved about exactly what con- 
stitutes “‘ gross relevant distributions 
to proprietors ” (abbreviated below to 
* G.R.D.”) 

(1) To qualify as G.R.D., the pay- 
ments must be to members of the com- 
pany and not allowed as deductions 
in computing the profits for any period 
for the purposes of profits tax. The 
term “member” is not defined and 
therefore must be given the same mean- 
ing as in the Companies Act, viz. 4 
person who has agreed to become 4 
member and whose name is entered on 
the register of members. But the 
Companies Act also states that the 
bearer of a share warrant may, if the 
articles of the company so provide, 
be deemed to be a member. It 8 
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noteworthy that there is no reference to 
the member holding shares or stock; 
this is because an unlimited company, 
fr example, can be registered without 
share capital. 

(2) The payments must come under 
one of the following heads : 

(a) Dividends (gross amount) dec- 
jared not later than six months after 
the end of the chargeable accounting 
period (C.A.P.) to which they are 
expressed to relate. This six months’ 
period may be extended by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue where the 
delay appears reasonable. (For those 
companies which gave notice not later 
than January 1, 1948, the period is 
nine months or if there are foreign 


interests 12 months. The C.1.R. 
could allow late claims.) 
On the occasion of the various 


increases in the rate of profits tax, 
there were provisions to prevent com- 
panies avoiding the incidence of the 
increase by declaring bigger dividends 
for the period before the change in the 
rate. 2 

If no period is indicated, the divi- 
dend is a G.R.D. of the C.A.P. in 
which it is declared. 

(b) A cash bonus paid in the C.A.P. 

(c) A distribution of assets in kind 
in the C.A.P. (this includes a capital 
profit divided in cash among the 
members). 

(d) Any distribution of assets made 
after the last C.A.P. which is neither (i) 
a dividend applicable to any earlier 
CA.P. and a G.R.D. of that period, 
nor (ii) a distribution of capital. As 
a result of (ii), any return to the 
members in excess of the total nominal 
amount of the paid-up share capital 
and of any premiums paid in cash 
i regarded as a G.R.D. in the last 
C.A.P. 

(e) Where a company has capitalised 
any distributable sum since April 6, 
1949, in paying up shares or loans and 
applies a sum in reducing its share 
capital or loans after April 10, 1951, 
the lower of the two sums is a G.R.D. 

(f) Where a company has applied a 
sum in reducing its capital or loans 
after April 10, and then capitalises a 
distributable sum, the lower of the two 
sums is a G.R.D. 

N.B. Unless caught by (e) or (/) a 
sum applied in repaying a loan made 


to the company or in reducing the 
share capital is not a G.R.D. 

(g) In addition to all the above, 
a director-controlled company has to 
regard the following as G.R.D. (no 
other company is affected by these 
provisions) : 

Any amount applied, whether by 
way of remuneration, loans or other- 
wise, for the benefit of any member(s) 
unless excepted by the note “N.B.” 
above or allowed as a deduction in 
computing the profits. The words 
“for the benefit of’ are construed to 
include payments even for full con- 
sideration, though administratively the 
Revenue rarely attack a payment 
in the ordinary cause of business such 
as the purchase of fixed assets. All 
loans are benefits, even though made 
on commercial terms, but provision 
is made for corresponding relief when 
the member repays the loan. 

Annual payments and excess remu- 
neration disallowed because the reci- 
pient directors are not whole time 
service directors become G.R.D. only 
if the directors in question are members 
of the company. 


Clitas 


Release 15 in the Current Law Income 
Tax Acts Service was dated December 
18, 1953. It brings to subscribers 
further digests of cases and various 
departmental circulars ; it also brings 
up-to-date the index, table of cases 
and table of statutes. It includes the 
concession regarding balancing allow- 
ances in respect of plant bought and 
sold in the same period, and up-to-date 
wear and tear allowances, etc. 


Simon’s Income Tax 


New pages have been issued (Issue No. 
5) to bring the second edition up-to-date. 
The new matter includes the 1953-54 
building societies’ arrangements and 
Excess Profits Levy regulations dealing 
with metals, oil and mineral producing 
concerns, as well as decisions of the 
Courts and various amendments to the 
text. 


Compulsory Redemption of 
Land Tax 


Under Section 39 of the Finance 
Act of 1949 the Land Tax on certain 
properties is compulsorily redeemable 


on January 1, 1954. The properties 
affected are those owned on April 1, 
1950, by a corporate or unincorporated 
body of persons or the sole trustee 
of a trust established for charitable or 
public purposes only. 

The owner for redemption purposes 
means the lessee under a head lease 
which had not less than 50 years to 
run on April 1, 1950, or, otherwise, 
the freeholder. 

The expression “ corporate or unin- 
corporated body of persons ”’ includes, 
inter alia, limited and unlimited com- 
panies, associations, clubs, partnerships, 
guilds, local authorities and public 
undertakings. It also includes the 
trustees of a trust established for 
charitable or public purposes only. 

Notice of liability to redemption 
is required to be given to the Registrar 
of Land Tax within three months from 
January 1, 1954. <A form (RLT.1) 
on which the notice may be given can 
be obtained from the Registrar or the 
local Collector of Taxes. The penalty 
for failure to give notice is £50. 

This statement deals with the matter 
on broad lines only. A _ detailed 
explanation of the compulsory redemp- 
tion provisions is contained in the 
Explanatory Notes on Redemption (revised 
edition, June, 1953) issued by the 
Board of Inland Revenue. A copy of 
these notes can be obtained from the 
local Collector of Taxes, or the Regis- 
trar of Land Tax, whose address is 
Land Tax Redemption Office, Inland 
Revenue, Barrington Road, Worthing, 
Sussex. 

The cost of redemption is 25 times 
the land tax. If this is not paid 
promptly, interest is charged at 2 per 
cent., from which income tax is not 
deductible. 

It is important to note that the com- 
pany or other body which held the 
property on April 1, 1950, remains 
liable for the redemption, even if the 
property has subsequently changed 
hands. This seems sometimes to have 
been overlooked in fixing selling prices! 


On the Professional Notes pages this month 
we deal with: Government Expenditure; Laggard 
Tax Returns; Call for Smoother Tax Gradua- 
tion; Purchase Tax Changes. 
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Recent Tax Cases 


By W. B. COWCHER, o.8.£., B.uITT. 


INCOME TAX 

Foreign taxes—United Kingdom company— 
Indian business acquired by Indian Government 
—Indian income tax and Indian business profits 
tax arrears—Company’s assets held in United 
Kingdom—Liquidation of Company— Whether 
liquidator justified in rejecting Indian Govern- 
ment’s proof of debt—Companies Act, 1948, 
Section 102. 

In Re Delhi Electric Supply and 
Traction Company, Ltd. (Ch. July 30, 
1953, T-R. 325) was a case in which the 
Indian Government claimed that by virtue 
of Section 302 of the Companies Act, 1948, 
which is an exact copy of Section 247 of the 
1929 Act, it was entitled to prove in the 
liquidation of an English company for very 
large sums alleged to be due in respect of 
Indian taxes. The company had been 
incorporated in England in 1906 and had 
carried on in Delhi undertakings indicated 
by its title. In 1947 the Indian Government 
had agreed to purchase at a price ultimately 
determined at 82 lacs of rupees. In May 
1949 the company went into liquidation, 
and the Indian Government had lodged 
proofs in respect of large claims for arrears 
of Indian taxes. By Section 302 of the 1948 
Act it is provided that: 


Subject to the provisions of this Act as to 
preferential payments, the property of a 
company shall, on its winding-up, be applied 
in satisfaction of its liabilities pari passu, and, 
subject to such application, shall, unless the 
articles otherwise provide, be distributed 
among the members according to their rights 
and interests in the company. 


and the liquidator had rejected the said 
proof on two grounds, first, that no action 
could be taken in England to enforce the 
payment of any Indian tax and secondly, 
that the “ liabilities” referred to in the 
Section did not include liabilities unenforce- 
able in our Courts. 


In In re Visser, (1928, Ch. 877), at the 
close of his judgment Tomlin, J., as he 
then was, declared: 

My own opinion is that there is a well- 
recognised rule, which has been enforced 
for at least 200 years or thereabouts, under 
which these Courts will not collect the taxes 
of foreign states for the benefit of the 
sovereigns of those foreign states. 

and Vaisey, J., held that he was bound by 
that case to uphold the liquidator’s action, 
although he thought that, in the circum- 
stances, it was a hard case and that the 
Indian Government might have retained 
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part of the purchase money. Whilst, 
from the judgment, it would seem that the 
case was one of successful tax avoidance, 
any reversal of the rule would seem to be 
highly undesirable. Taxes are political by 
nature and, where discriminatory or vindic- 
tive, the use of our Courts to enforce the 
claims of foreign governments would scarcely 
be tolerated by public opinion. The rule 
cuts both ways; but, despite abuse by 
those who avoid payment of sums justly 
due by removing themselves and _ their 
assets out of the jurisdiction, to limit the 
right of asylum to the physical person 
leaving those assets open to attack in a 
foreign court would be to deprive the right 
of a great part of its value. ° 


In the Court of Appeal (The Times Law 
Report, November 12, 1953), the decision 
of Vaisey J. was unanimously upheld but 
leave to appeal to the House of Lords was 
given. The Master of the Rolls said that in 
his view the case raised only a short point— 
whether the claim was a “ liability ” of the 
company within Section 302 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948—and he felt no difficulty 
in holding that it referred only to liability 
for claims which could be enforced in the 
English Courts. He thought, however, that 
there might be good arguments for some 
relaxation of the rule as between the 
Commonwealth States although this was a 
matter “to be regulated by executive 
action.” It is not clear, however, how this 
could be achieved without Parliamentary 
sanction. . 

The Master of the Rolls at the beginning 
of his judgment made it clear that there 
was no question of the company’s having 
attempted to evade tax liability. 


Balancing charge—Compulsory acquisition of 
transport undertaking by British Transport 
Commission—Continuation of services, with varia- 
tions, by Commission—Whether a succession— 
Whether acquisition was before permanent dis- 
continuance of trade—Income Tax Act, 1842, 
Section 100, Schedule D, Cases I and II, Rule 4 


—Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule D, Cases I 


and II, Rules 6, 9, 11—Income Tax Act, 1945, 
Sections 17, 60, 68(4)—Transport Act, 1947, 
Sections 3(4), 39: 49, 445 45: 

Bramford’s Road Transport Ltd. 
v. Evans (Ch. October 16, 1953,.T.R. 341) 
was an appeal against a decision by the 
Special Commissioners, who had found that 
the appellant company was liable to a 


balancing charge under Section 17(1) of the 
Income Tax Act, 1945, in respect of the 
amount whereby the sum paid by the 
British Transport Commission for its 
vehicles, £13,104, exceeded the expen ‘ure 
still unallowed at May 9, 1949, the excess 
being £6,330. The company had carried 
on from its headquarters in Leicester a 
trade of regular service carriers in the 
Midlands, and upon May 9, 1949, its whole 
undertaking had been compulsorily taken 
over by the Commission, which also 
acquired for £1 the name “ Bramfords” 
and used it thereafter. The services 
hitherto carried on had been continued 
with modifications, and the Commission 
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had taken over all the company’s employees, J (C 
By Section 17(1) of Income Tax Act, cai 
1945, subject to the terms of the sub- § th 
section, balancing allowances or charges ha 
were imposed in connection with sales of Co 
machinery and plant, and in John Hudson Ca 
and Co. Lid. v. Kirkness (1953, 32 A.T.C. §§ Ac 
190), noted in our issue of September last J & 
at page 297, Upjohn, J., had decided pu 
against the Crown upon the grounds that da 
the requisition of railway wagons by the der 
Commission did not constitute a “ sale.” [i pu 
There, however, the Commission had §& the 
acquired only the wagons, not the whole & 2 | 
undertaking. In the circumstances of the [J De 
present case, the question was whether the J ‘0! 
transition was within the mischief of Section a 
60(1) of the 1945 Act, which provides that: d 
Where . . . a person succeeds to any trade . 
. which until that time was carried on . 
by another person and, by virtue of any of q 
the provisions of Rule 11 . . . of Cases I Itd 
and II of Schedule D, the trade . . . is to the 
be treated as discontinued, any property its 
which, immediately before the succession the 
takes place, was in use for the purposes of tot 
the discontinued trade . . . and, without vw 
being sold, is, immediately after the succession : 
takes place, in use for the purposes of the judy 
new trade... effe 
is to be treated as if it had been sold at the JRF" 
open market price, the result being to bring en 
the case within the purview of Section 17. 0' 
The first question, therefore, was whether AT 
there had been a “succession,” and, as refer 
regards this, Danckwerts, J., held that the 
Court of Appeal decision in Bell v. National fn 
Provincial Bank Ltd. (1904, 1 K.B. 149; 5 Hy 
T.C. 1) covered the point. There, the a 
respondent company had absorbed the @ th 
County of Stafford Bank and was held to For 
have succeeded to its business. There still she 
remained the point that under Section 17(!) then 
of the 1945 Act the succession had to occur Pa 
before the trade was permanently disco 3 K. 
tinued, one on which decisions by the Scot- ale 
tish Court of Session were in conflict with 
the later decision of Upjohn, J., in Boarland ] 
v. Madras Electric Supply Corporation (1953: por 
32 A.T.C. 279), noted in our issue ne 
October last at page 330. Danckwerts, J. adh 
held that the last-mentioned decision w# pay 
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right, and that “‘ the trade ” did not mean 
simply what came to an end when Bramfords 
went out of business but the trade carried 
on by the company which had been acquired 
by the Commission. He, therefore, affirmed 
the Special Commissioners’ decision. 


Deduction in computing profits of trade—Cost 
of printing, publishing and circulating pamphlets 
attacking general policy of Government—Whether 
deduction prohibited—Income Tax Act, 1918, 
Schedule D, Cases I and II, Rule 3(a). 
Boarland v. Kramat Pulai Ltd. 
(Ch. October 15, 1953, T-R. 335) was a 
case where certain expenses incurred by 
three Malayan tin producing companies 
had been found by the City of London 
Commissioners to be within Rule 3(a) of 
Cases I and II of Schedule D, Income Tax 
Act, 1918 as being “‘ money wholly and 
exclusively laid out or expended for the 
of the trade.” The expense 
daimed, £193, was the share of the respon- 
dent company of the cost of printing, 
publishing and circulating as a pamphlet 
the chairman’s supplementary remarks at 
a general meeting of the company, on 
December 15, 1949, which were, it seemed 
to Danckwerts, J.: 
an attack throughout the whole of it upon 
the policy and acts of the Socialist Govern- 
ment which was in office after 1945 and still 
in office at the date of the annual meeting in 
question. 
It differed from Morgan v. Tate and Lyle Ltd., 
the “ Mr. Cube” case, which is now on 
its way to the House of Lords, because in 
the latter the expenses incurred were due 
to the threat of nationalisation of a particu- 
lar industry but, here, according to the 
judge, the discussion in the pamphlet of the 
effects of Socialist policy on the tin com- 
panies’ operations was only incidental. For 
the Crown reference was made to observa- 
tions by Lord Reid in C.J.R. v. Dowdall 
O'Mahoney & Co. Lid. (1952, A.C. 401; 31 
AT.C. 126; 33 T.C. 259), in which, 
teferring to Rule 3(a), he said that it was 
4 question of law whether payments were 
of such a nature as to be capable in law of 
being regarded as coming within the Rule 
and then it was a question of fact whether 
in the circumstances of the case they did so. 
For the respondent company, reliance was 
placed on remarks by Scrutton, J., as he 
then was, in Smith v. Incorporated Council of 
Law Reporting, for England and Wales (1914, 
3 K.B. 674; 6 T.C. 477), in which, inter 
verbos, he said: 

Payments for political purposes might con- 
ceivably be for the purposes of trade. It 
might be that a payment by a company to 
the Tariff Reform League might be of great 
advantage to its trade. It might be that a 
Payment by a company to a political party 


which was supposed to be identified with the 

interests of a particular trade might be to 

the advantage of the trade. . . . 
Therefore, according to Scrutton, J, the 
expenses in question were capable of coming 
within the Rule; the Commissioners had 
found that they did in fact do so; and, as a 
consequence, their decision was final. Danck- 
werts, J., reversing the Commissioners’ 
decision, held, as a matter of law, that the 
pamphlet in question was not capable of 
being wholly and exclusively for the purpose 
of advancing the trade of the company. 
He did not find it necessary to consider 
whether there was, in fact, any evidence 
capable of supporting the conclusions of the 
Commissioners, although in the course of 
his judgment he expressed the view that 
they had been “ unduly credulous” in 
accepting a certain statement by the 
chairman of the group of companies. In 
the “ Mr. Cube” case there was a threat 
of nationalisation to cause the outlay to be 
incurred; but any such special reason was 
absent in the present case. It raised, in fact, 
the general question whether payments out 
of the funds of public companies for purely 
political purposes were deductible in com- 
puting tax liability. 


SUR-TAX 
Investment company—Undistributed income— 
Resolution to wind up company—Income received 
by liquidator during winding-up—Apportion- 
ments—Shares in trust for life-tenants and 
remaindermen—Income apportioned to life-tenants 
—Whether apportionment correct—Income Tax 
Act, 1918, Section 14 (3)—Finance Act, 1922, 
Section 21—Finance Act, 1927, Section 31— 
Finance Act, 1996, Section 20. 

Commercial Securities Ltd. v. 
C.I.R. (Ch. Oct. 13, 1953, T.R. 329), 
involved a point of more than ordinary legal 
interest. The appellant was a private 
company with an issued capital of £315,000 
in preference and ordinary shares and 
£50,000 loan secured by debentures. It 
was an “ investment company ” as defined 
in Section 20 (1), Finance Act, 1936—that 
is, its income if it were an individual would 
not be “earned income.” It went into 
liquidation on April 29, 1949, and this was 
completed by February 1, 1950. During 
this period the gross equivalent of the net 
dividends and interest received by the 
liquidator amounted to £26,404 and had 
been allocated to the contributors in 
proportion to their several shares in the 
company’s assets. Each received a payment 
on account on November 1, 1949, and the 
balance was paid later. As distributions in 
liquidation they came to the recipients not 
as income but as capital assets. 


Upon August 22, 1950, the Special 
Commissioners directed that in accordance 
with Section 20 (6) of Finance Act, 1936, 
the actual income of the company should 
for the period April 1949, to February 1, 
1950, be deemed to be the income of the 
members and be apportioned among them. 
There was no appeal against this direction; 
but in the apportionment made rather less 
than half of the above-mentioned sum was 
apportioned to persons with life interests in 
settled funds, and it was in respect of these 
that the case arose. On appeal, the Special 
Commissioners had confirmed the appor- 
tionment; but Danckwerts, J., reversed 
their decision. 


Section 21 of Finance Act, 1922, was 
intended to stop the evasion of super-tax 
by certain private companies by non- 
distribution of income “ within a reasonable 
time.” As usual in such cases, supplemental 
legislation was found to be necessary. By 
Section 31 of Finance Act, 1927, it was 
provided, inter alia, that in cases of liquida- 
tion Section 21 should apply to the income 
arising up to the date of liquidation as if 
the words “ within a reasonable time ” were 
omitted. By Section 20 of Finance Act, 
1936, it was provided that, in the case of 
“investment companies” as therein de- 
fined, income arising during the liquidation 
period was to be deemed to be the income 
of the members, who by Section 21 (7) of 
the 1922 Act include: 

Any person having a share or interest in the 
capital or profits or income of a company. 
By paragraph (8) of the First Schedule to 
the 1922 Act, the apportionment was to be 
made “in accordance with the respective 
interests of the members.” As a result, in 
the case of investment companies, income of 
the period immediately preceding liquida- 
tion and income of the liquidation period 
were both brought within Section 21, but 
whilst the former would be received by 
members as income if distributed prior to 
liquidation and as capital if distributed in 
liquidation, the latter could only be 
received as capital and in the case of trusts 
would have to be so dealt with by the 

trustees. 


In Alexander Drew and Sons, Ltd. v. C.I.R. 
(1932, 11 A.T.C, 294: 17 T.C. 140), there 
were two trusts affecting in the one case 
roughly 10 per cent. and in the other 4 per 
cent. of the issued capital of a “ Section 
21’ company. In the first trust the income 
was payable to A for life with remainder 
to his children, whilst in the second trust 
B was entitled to the income for life and 
was given large powers of appointment. 
In default of appointment, remainder was 
to his children. Apportionment to A and B 
of income arising to the company during 
the period immediately preceding its 
going into liquidation but not distributed 
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during that period was upheld by Finlay, 
J., on the ground that had the income been 
distributed to the members prior to liquida- 
tion, as was legally possible, it would have 
been received by A and B as income. In 
C.ILR. v. F. P. H. Finances Trust, Lid. 
(1946, A.C. 38; 24 A.T.C. 7; 28 T.C. 209), 
a preposterous evasion scheme apparently 
intended to turn the Drew decision to 
profitable account failed. Lord Russell of 
Killowen, giving the only speech in the 
House of Lords, approved the Finlay 
decision not as the statement of a general 
principle, but “‘ on the facts of that case.” 
In his own words: “ It was a difficult case’’; 


to be inequitable, especially where, as in 
the Drew case, the trusts are under wills 
and affect only a small proportion of the 
company’s capital and income. 


Penalties—Failure to render. returns—Absence 
of reasonable excuse—Returns subsequently ren- 
dered— Whether maximum penalties exigible— 
Finance Act, 1922, Section 22—Finance Act, 
1927, Section 42(10). 

C.I.R. v. Elcock (Q.B.D. October 29, 
1953, T-R. 365), was a case where the 
Revenue claimed £350 from the defendant, 


continued. The defendant had admitted 
liability under the Section but had sub. 
mitted that the penalty should be less than 
the maximum. As Sellers, J., stated in his 
judgment, the penalty is not automatically 
one of £50 for such default and if there 
was an excuse in favour of the taxpayer 
he might avoid liability altogether. No 
excuse had, however, been advanced and 
as the case was one of a Chartered Accoun- 
tant who : 
in his attitude towards this Court as well 
as his attitude towards the Revenue through- 
out, simply wilfully refused to do what is 
required or to advance any sort of an explana- 


and had the remaindermen in the Drew being the maximum penalty of £50 for each tion or justification, 

trusts been, say, the National Trust, to of the seven years from 1942-3 to 1948-9 in- and had persisted in this attitude over the of | 
arrive at the same result would, it seems _ clusive, in respect of his failure to render re- whole period from 1942-3 onwards, Sellers, ( 
to the present writer, have been far more turns of his income for sur-tax purposes, J., without laying down any general prin- and 
difficult to justify. In the present case, despite requirements by the Special Com- ciple, saw no reason why for each of the §& chil 
Danckwerts, J., refused to extend that missioners under Section 22 of the Finance years the maximum penalty should not be 
decision to Section 20 of Finance Act, 1936 Act, 1922, as amended by Section 42(10) of imposed. It would seem from the report ( 
although, incidentally, he seems to have the Finance Act, 1927. In the absence of that the Revenue might have proceeded wil 
misunderstood the device in the F. P. H. reasonable cause the penalty provided bythe under other penalty provisions had they §j ‘© 


Finance Trust case. His decision may well 
lead to a reconsideration of the position of 
tenants-for-life. At present it would seem 


Section was one “‘ not exceeding fifty pounds” 
with a further like penalty for every day 
during which, after judgment, the failure 


The Student’s Tax Columns 


wished, but, no doubt, they chose the one 
which they considered most suitable to 
** fit the crime.” 


Inn 
PERSONAL RELIEFS (Bs 
of tl 
then 
IT Is USEFUL FROM TIME TO TIME TO HAVE A RECAPITULATION, marginal relief where the total income is over £600, a 
particularly in a subject like income tax where some things in that reliefs will be given and tax calculated as if the & ip., 
change so quickly and so often. This article is therefore -income were exactly £600, but there must be added to the BF nus 
in the nature of revision to bring together all the personal tax payable five-eighths of the excess of the income over 
reliefs which are available to an individual in the current £600. It should be emphasised that where the age allow- 
year 1953-54- ance is applicable it supersedes the earned income relief. J This 
The Earned Income Relief The taxpayer cannot have both on the same income. mair 
This is two-ninths of the earned income, with a maximum Personal Allowance relat 
allowance of £450. Where deductions appropriate only to This is £120 for a single person, a term which includes a 
earned income, such as those for ee eee a widow or widower, and £210 for a married man whose & jg 4), 
of earning the income, etc., are available, the earned income wife is living with him or is wholly maintained by him. i 
relief is calculated on the net income remaining after deduct- The maintenance must be voluntary ; if they are separatel [ll sas, 
ng those cme. tn he _— ofa or aried couple, the and he is maintaining his wife under a Court Order the J oo ¢), 
maximum allowance applies to their joint income, not to husband is treated as a single person. In that case, of comm’ I sare 
entation et och. the wife will get the allowance of a single person as well. noa 
Age Relief the r 
This is two-ninths of the total income, whether earned or Additional Personal Allowance 
not, but only applies where the taxpayer or his wife is 65 If a wife is earning income, an additional personal 
or over before April 6, 1954, and where the combined total allowance is available of seven-ninths of her earned income, § This 
income does not exceed £600. There is, however, a with a maximum allowance of £120. ada 
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Housekeeper or Person Looking After Children 
This is an allowance of £60 and is given : 


(a) To a widow or widower who has a female relative 
or some other female resident with her or him either as 
housekeeper or to look after children for whom the child 
allowance is given. 

(6) To an unmarried person who has his or her widowed 
mother or some other female relative resident with him 
or her to look after the brother or sister of the taxpayer, 
provided that he or she is entitled to claim the child 
allowance in respect of that brother or sister. The allow- 
ance under this heading can Also be claimed if the mother 
is separated from her husband and resident for the purpose 
of looking after the brother or sister. 


(c) To a married man whose wife is totally incapacitated 
and who has a female person resident with him to look after 
children for whom he has child relief. 


(d) To a single person who has a female person resident 
with him or her to look after children for whom he or she 
isentitled to the child allowance. A woman is not entitled 
io relief under this last heading unless she is either totally 
incapacitated or in full-time employment or business 
throughout the year of assessment. - 


Child Allowance 


This is £85 for each child, stepchild or adopted child 
who is under sixteen years of age at the beginning of the 
year of assessment or who, if over that age, is receiving full- 
time education or is in full-time training for a trade, 
profession or vocation. A child in full-time training must be 
under a contract which requires training for a period of 
not less than two years, and relief will not be given if the total 
emoluments payable by the employer to that child exceed 
£52 in the year of assessment, exclusive of return of premium. 
In no case will relief be given for any child whose earnings 
or other income of its own, excluding scholarships, exceeds 
£85. If more than one person is entitled to claim in respect 
of the same child, the allowance is apportioned between 
them as they agree, or, in default of agreement, in proportion 
to the amounts spent on maintenance, education, etc., of 
the child. In the case of an adopted child no other person 
must be obtaining relief for it, or apportionment will apply. 


Dependent Relative Allowance 


This is a maximum of £60 given to a taxpayer who 
maintains a relative of himself or of his’ wife, provided the 
telative is incapacitated by old age or infirmity, and to a 
taxpayer who maintains his own or his wife’s widowed 
mother whether incapacitated or not. The allowance 
is also given if the maintenance is by the wife in respect of 
asimilar relative of the taxpayer or the wife. Should the 
telative’s income exceed £85, the allowance is reduced 
so that the amount of the relative’s income plus the allow- 
ance equals £145. If the relative’s income exceeds £145, 
no allowance is given. Where two or more persons join in 
the maintenance the allowance is apportioned. 


Relief for Daughter 


This is an allowance of £40 to a taxpayer who maintains 
adaughter resident with him and on whose services he or his 


wife has to rely because of old age or infirmity. The 
daughter’s income does not affect the allowance. 


Life Assurance Relief 


Relief is given in respect of life assurance premiums 
paid by a taxpayer or his wife on assurances on the life of 
either of them. There are certain restrictions, namely : 

(a) The premium is limited to 7 per cent. of the sum assured 
payable at death, excluding bonuses. If the premium exceeds 
that amount no relief is given on the excess. But in the case of 
policies taken out after June 22, 1916, where the total premiums 
do not exceed £25 the 7 per cent. restriction does not apply. 

(6) The total premiums permissible are limited to one-sixth 
of the total income; no relief is given on any excess. Where the 
limit is exceeded it is the newest policy which abates. 

(c) If there is no capital sum assured payable at death, relief 
is only given on pre-1916 policies or in connection with certain 
superannuation or pension schemes and will not be given on any 
premiums in excess of £100. 

In the case of post-1916 policies, the allowance is two- 
fifths of the amount of the premiums, provided that if the 
total allowable premiums do not exceed £25 the allowance 
is £10, or the amount of the premiums, whichever is the 
lesser. 

In the case of pre-1916 policies, the relief is given in terms 
of tax and the rate depends upon the amount of the total 
income. If the total income does not exceed £1,000 the rate 
is 3s. 6d. in the £. If the total income is over £1,000 but 
does not exceed £2,000 the rate is 5s. 3d., and if the total 
income exceeds £2,000 the rate is 7s. In the case of a 
deferred annuity for a widow, etc., these rates are 4s. 6d., 
6s. gd. and gs. respectively. Margin reliefs are provided 
where the total income is just under £1,000 or just under 
£2,000. 


Reduced Rates of Tax 


After deducting all the above reliefs (other than that in 
respect of pré-1916 policies) there is left what is called 
the taxable income. The first £100 is charged at 2s. 6d. in 
the £, the next £150 at 5s., the next £150 at 7s. and the 
balance at gs. 

If the wife has earned income, similar reduced rates of 
tax apply to the amount of that earned income which 
remains after deducting from it those allowances which 
can only be given because of the existence of her earned 
income. This normally means that there is deducted the 
earned income relief (unless this has all been taken up by the 
husband’s income) and the additional personal allowance 
referred to above. 


Small Income Relief 


If the total income does not exceed £250, an allowance 
of two-ninths is deductible as well as personal allowances. 
Here again, a margin relief is given in that if the income 
is just over £250 there can be calculated the tax payable on 
£250 after deducting the small income relief and any other 
reliefs available, but there must be added to the tax payable 
two-fifths of the excess of the income over £250. Earned 
income relief, of course, is not deductible where the small 
income relief is claimed. 
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FINANCE 


The Month 


in the City 


‘* Bulls ’’ in Equities 

THE. CLOSING DAYS OF 1953 BROUGHT A 
decline in virtually all fixed interest stocks 
but a continued rise in most industrial 
Ordinary shares and in a number of gold 
mines. The New Year opened with the 
latter movements continuing and with 
fluctuations, tending on the whole to 
higher levels for fixed interest stocks and, 
more particularly, for the Funds. By the 
middle of the month the index for equities 
had passed its 1953 best and was up to the 
level to which it fell a few days after the 
General Election of 1951, while fixed inter- 
est stocks were back to end-November 
levels and the general run of gold mines 
were at the best since early May of 1953. 
Some slight recovery in the Funds may be 
attributed to the launching of a second 
steel company issue, dealt with below, 
but there is no doubt that the main factor 
making for the maintenance of a low rate 
of interest is the pressure of money on a 
market where the demands for new capital 
are, at present, slight. The rise in equities 
owes its strength to a number of factors 
of unequal weight and doubtful perma- 
nence. The company world is still in the 
era of increased dividends and _ bonus 
distributions which are due in the main 
to a reaction from the earlier restrictions. 
At the same time reports now appearing 
will more and more reflect the recovery 
from the weaknesses of 1952. Against 
this is the fact that many of the same 
companies are now entering a period when 
costs will almost certainly continue to rise— 
owing mainly to wage changes recent and 
prospective—and when overseas orders 
will be increasingly difficult to get, except 
in so far as the Sydney conference can pro- 
duce any further liberalisation of trade and 
any expansion in production. 


Capital Demands 
But the same conference is also producing 
promises of more capital exports from this 
country, while at home Mr. Macmillan 
is talking of 340,000 houses in 1954 and 
many people inside industry and outside 
it are clamouring for larger expenditure 
on industrial equipment to aid us in com- 
petition with other countries whose indus- 
trialists are less heavily handicapped than 
our own. ‘This scarcely suggests easy 
money, unless indeed any attempt to 
maintain the value of the pound is to be 
abandoned. _ Recent developments, as 
reflected in the index numbers of the 
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Financial Times, show the following changes 
between December 16 and January 21: 
Government securities from 100-28 to 
100712; fixed interest from 112-24 to 
111-91; industrial Ordinary shares from 
128-0 to 133-0; and gold mines from 85-03 
to 91-48. 
Lancashire Steel Issue 

Apart from a further small sale by private 
treaty, the New Year has opened by the 
offer of the entire capital of Lancashire 
Steel Corporation to the public. The capital 
has been reorganised and increased and 
4,500,000 5? per cent. redeemable cumula- 
tive Preference shares of £1 are on offer at 
21s. with an equal amount of Ordinary shares 
at 22s. each, calls being spread over two 
months. According to market calculations 
at the time of issue there should be no prob- 
lem in placing the Preference shares but 
there were some doubts about the Ordinary, 
since the United Steel shares, offered to yield 
rather less on the basis of estimated divi- 
dends, stand at a discount of 1o}d. on the 
issue price. Obviously this is a small affair 
compared with the United Steel offer. 
It seemed, immediately prior to the 
opening of the lists, that the bulk of opinion 
was that success for the Ordinary must 
depend on the response of the institutions, 
since the ordinary investor was disappointed 
at the United Steel discount and wanted 
little to do with the industry at or around 
present yields. Opinion was, however, 
divided about the wisdom of this view. 
It was pointed out that, over substantial 
periods, the yield on Lancashire had been 
below that on United and that there is no 
reason, other than popular prejudice, why 
this position should now be reversed. It 
is of interest to note that, while the general 
means of handling the issue were unchanged, 
the period during which the lists were open 
was reduced and the option to tender gilt- 
edged stocks instead of cash was restricted 
to Treasury 3} per cent., that is the original 
steel compensation stock. In the event, the 
amount of Preference was covered more 
than one and a half times and the Ordinary 
applications amounted to 5 million shares. 
As these include the firm applications of the 
underwriting syndicate for the whole issue, 
it is evident that the participation of the 
public in the latter was slight and of the 
total 400,000 shares was taken by old in- 
vestors in the company. The final basis of 
allotment for non-preferential applications 
was 89 per cent. for the Ordinary and 42 
per cent. for the Preference. 


Preliminary Banking Figu:es 
The preliminary figures of the London 
clearing banks for last year proved, as had 
been expected, rather more interesting 
than for many years past. It was not 9 
much the rise in disclosed profits, which was 
comparatively modest, as the use to which 
these profits were put. A year ago the 
National Provincial broke new ground by 
raising its final dividend. This year both 
interim and final were at that rate, and of 
the remaining seven large English banks— 
excluding the National, which is Irish—five 
raised their distributions this year. The two 
exceptions were the Midland and Westminster 
banks. No explanation was given of this 
policy but it may be pointed out that the 
latter has, over a very long period, made a 
higher distribution than any other member 
of the London big five, while in this business 
of rate of dividend, the Midland comes 
second. There is, of course, no reason to 
assume that the fortunes of each of these 
banks has been identical over the years, 
and the rate of dividend cannot usefully 
be considered in isolation from the capital 
history of the company. After paying 
higher dividends, the amount available for 
appropriation was up slightly and it is to 
be noted that this year some four-fifths 
of this total went to reserve and carry 
forward, whereas a year ago contingencies 
received, possibly 45 per cent. and in 1951 
that fund received the whole of the available 
profit plus a modest draft on carry forwards. 
All this is due to the effects of a switch 
from modest recession to near boom in 
industry, plus a return to a relatively easy 
money policy. 


Gold Shares ‘‘ Booming ”’ 


For some considerable time the shares of 
gold mining companies have been returning 
to favour. The extent of the recent change 
can be gauged from the fact that the index 
of established mines, compiled by the Finan- 
cial Times, having dipped below 8o in early 
November, was by the middle of January 
well above go. The rise has owed something 
to rumours perpetually put about of a rise 
in the gold price, either by a real ris 
brought about by a change in American 
policy or as a result of a devaluation of the 
South African pound. Alf that can be said 
of these as bases for appreciation is that, 
while the former still appears improbable. 
the latter is even more so. The solid basi 
for appreciation in some values is the 
decision of America to pay richly for any 
uranium which can be extracted from old 
tailings or current milling, plus, perhaps 
some adjustment of efficiency now that the 
course of prices has been reasonably stable 
for some time. Some recovery was probably 
due in this section after the pro 
decline. 
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Points From Published Accounts 


‘* Oscar ’’ for the Month 


WELL AT THE TOP OF THE LIST OF PUBLISHED 
accounts this month are those of Marley 
Tile (Holding). This is what we find as 


we turn the pages: 

On the inside cover and first page are 
drawings and descriptions of the various 
plants, followed by the story of the com- 
pany’s achievements in the manufacture of 
roofing and floor tiles during the financial 
year. Then the overseas activities are 
summarised by word and by map. This is 
followed by a diagram of where the money 
goes, the ingenuity of which it would be 
foolish to attempt to describe. 

The chairman’s statement follows, and 
then there is a section with an introductory 
over labelled “ Financial Data.” This 
contains the directors’ report, the accounts, 
and the notes thereon. Interesting among 
the notes is the information of (a) the 
amount by which the depreciation pro- 
vision exceeds the amounts allowed as wear 
and tear for income tax by the Inland 
Revenue, (6) the contingent liability to 
profits tax in the event of distribution of the 
whole of the undistributed profit of the 
subsidiaries, and (c) the precise amount of 
the future taxation reserve which is included 
in the interest of the minority shareholders 
in reserves and undistributed profits. The 
last item could obviously be of considerable 
importance in appraising the net liquidity 
of a group of companies with large outside 
interests, and it would be interesting to 
know if other group companies adopt the 
same treatment as does Marley Tile, or if 
they do not apportion the future tax 
liability between the group and minority 
shareholders. 

The next section, labelled “‘ Progress,” 
gives an eight-year analysis of consolidated 
balance sheets, but does not draw attention 
to the fact that the fixed assets were re- 
valued at the beginning of 1952, though 
this fact does emerge from the footnotes 
elsewhere. There follow ten illustrated 
pages which bring shareholders completely 
into the picture, and those companies 
which feel that they could enliven their 
accounts should certainly see what Marley 
Tile (Holding) has achieved. 

The company commences its profit and 
loss account with a group trading profit 
after deducting four items—depreciation, 
interest, directors’ emoluments and auditors’ 
femuneration—but these are sub-totalled. 
If there is one criticism it is that the net 


profit is shown after debiting £29,698 non- 
recurring expenses. 
Clear and Concise 


The Raleigh Industries’ accounts provide 
an admirable example of giving a great deal 
of information in a little space without any 
fuss and without cramping. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet is analysed on one page, 
and on the opposite page appears a schedule 
of the net assets. The total of shareholders’ 
interests is shown on the left-hand page as 
£7,654,034, after deducting outside share- 
holders’ interests and the future tax reserve, 
and underneath the following details are 
given. (The figures have been omitted 


as they are irrelevant to this note.) 


REPRESENTED BY THE UNDERMEN- 

TIONED Net Assets: £ 

Fixed assets (as detailed opposite). . 

Goodwill (see Note 11)... 

Net current assets (as detailed 
opposite) . 

Preliminary expenses of a subsidiary 
company . os 


On the opposite side appear complete 
details of the fixed assets, with, what is 
important, complete comparative figures in 
red ink, and of current assets and current 
liabilities. The tabular group profit and 
loss account is a lengthy affair, but it has 
the virtue that all the appropriations of net 
profits are made before bringing in. the 
balance brought forward from the preceding 
year. 

Although a case can be made out against 


any proposal which may mislead share- - 


holders, the writer feels that the first 
deduction to be made from net profits is the 
dividends paid or recommended, and not 
reserve transfers which are as much at the 
discretion of directors as the ordinary divi- 
dend rate. At least, in the case of dividends 
on cumulative Preference shares it cannot 
be gainsaid that reserve transfers cannot 
be made until the Preference dividend is 
paid, so why show this as a junior to reserve 
allocations? 


Figures Alongside, Please 


The student of the typography and lay- 
out of accounts could do far worse than 
examine the accounts of Hammonds United 
Breweries. They are habitually well pre- 
sented, and if there is a minor criticism it is 
that the latest and the comparative figures 
for the parent and group are not set 


alongside in the consolidated balance sheet. 
Admittedly, the company simplifies the 
task of the analyst by presenting the group 
figures on a coloured background, but a gap 
of four inches has to be skipped with the 
eyes in order to see the changes that have 
taken place. It could be irritating, and 
should be unnecessary, to have to run down 
one column with a finger in order to make 
sure that the eye is travelling in a perfectly 
horizontal plane! 


Thos. W. Ward 


Useful tables with the annual report of 
Thos. W. Ward give a five-year record for 
the group. The first table shows the growth 
in fixed assets, net current assets and capital 
employed, the second turnover, and profits 
before and after tax. Similar tables cover a 
10-year record for the parent company, 
and it is an interesting commentary on the 
more difficult trading conditions that 
whereas turnover rose by over £4 million in 
the year to June 30 last the profit before 
tax was moderately lower. 


Birmid Industries 

The three-decker profits presentation of 
Birmid Industries takes three stands in the 
matter of what are commonly referred to as 
* abnormal ” items. The first deck includes 
profit on sale of trade investments, but this 
apart, the balance carried down is the 
prime net profit of the group after all 
charges. The second deck includes surplus 
taxation of previous periods, and after 
deducting a transfer to capital reserve for 
increased cost of replacement of fixed assets, 
and profits attributable to the group which 
are retained by the subsidiaries, we come to 
the third deck, which is the parent’s profit 
and loss account. In this is debited the cost 
of a share bonus issue. If the aim has been 
to under-emphasise the ratio of profits 
earned to the dividend paid the company 
has probably been successful. 

If the second and third decks had been 
amalgamated, and the abnormal items all 
been shown in the second deck, then the 
accounts would have merited the highest 
praise, for they include full statements of 
changes in the fixed assets and reserves, are 
very well laid out, and include the chair- 
man’s speech. The figures in the directors’ 
report conform to the usual standard; that 
is to say that they tell only the tail end of 
the profits story and are useless on their own. 

A New Year resolution for compilers of 
published accounts ought to be the inclusion 
of the chairman’s speech with the annual 
figures or, failing that, insistence that the 
directors’ report contains a full discussion of 
the accounts. After all, the figures are 
immutable and what has happened in past 
trading is unalterable history. 
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Readers’ Points and Queries 


Taxation of Infants 


Reader’s Query.—I refer to page 399 
(December). Is the following table correct? 

Outright gift to child (even if accumulating until, 
Say, 22). 

(1) £5 p.a. may be “‘ made over” and be 
treated as child’s income. 

(2) Accumulations are child’s. 

(3) Maintenance payments are parents’ 
income so may give parent child relief if effect 
is to reduce child’s income under the limit. 

(4) Child’s repayment claims on whole 
income within 6 years. 

(5) Child’s estate takes accumulated fund 
at date deceased child would have done. 

(6) Accumulations liable for sur-tax, together 
with other income and ‘“ maintenance 
payments ” (grossed). 

Gift contingent on marriage age 22. 

(1) Income of parent cannot be made over. 

(2) Accumulations are child’s. 

(3) Grossed up maintenance payments are 
child’s and prejudice child relief. 

(4) Claims on maintenance payments within 
6 years. Balance when (and if) contingency 
occurs. 

(5) Interest on child fails on death and 
parents’ tax computations are reopened. 
(6) Accumulations escape  sur-tax, 
grossed up maintenance payments liable. 
Reply.—An outright gift by a parent to his 
child who is under age and unmarried does not 
pass the income for taxation purposes until the 
child reaches the age of 21, unless the aggregate 
income made over does not exceed £5 per annum 

under all such gifts. 

The income still remains the child’s income 
in fact but the parent may recover out of such 
income the income tax and sur-tax which he has 
had to pay on it. 

The whole of the income remains the parent’s 
income for tax purposes and, therefore, the child 
cannot make any repayment claims on reaching 
age or marrying, except for the future. 

The child’s estate would take the accumulated 
Sund should the child die under 21 and unmarried. 
The accumulations are not incorhe of the child 
for tax purposes, but belong to him for other 
purposes. 

The only way in which a parent can escape 
is by settling the capital in trust so as to accumu- 
late the income for the child’s benefit until the 
child reaches 21 or marries, in which event the 
child will be able to make repayment claims on 
the happening of the contingency but will not 
be liable to sur-tax on the accumulated income. 

In such a case, if any of the income prior 
to the contingency is applied for the child’s 
benefit, the grossed up amounts will be treated 
as the parent’s income and not the child’s. 

We think our reader is confused between 
gifts by a parent and gifts by other people. 
There is no limit on the amount of income 
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only 


that a third party such as a grandfather or an 
uncle can make over to a child. If the gift is an 
outright gift of capital or of income, e.g. under a 
covenant for seven years, the income becomes 
the child’s absolutely for all purposes and if it is 
over £85 a year will mean that the parent will 
get no child relief for that child. 

If, however, the gift is contingent on reaching 
a@ specified age or marriage, only the grossed up 
maintenance payments are the child’s so long as he 
is under the specified age and unmarried. If the 
grossed up amounts spent on maintenance exceed 
£85 the parent will get no child relief. 

On reaching the specified age or marrying 
the child is entitled to repayment claims over the 
whole period of the contingencies for any balance 
of reliefs not claimed in the meantime. Any claims 
on grossed maintenance payments must be made 
within six years. The interest of the child would 
fail at death prior to the happening of the 
contingency but this would have no effect on the 
child’s parents’ computations. Here again, 
the accumulations escape sur-tax. Gifts to 
a child under a parent’s will, of course, come 
within the second category and not within the 


Sirst. 


Profits Tax, Investment Companies 
and Sur-tax 


Reader’s Query.—In your issue of January, 
1953, On page 19, you published the follow- 
ing note regarding investment companies 
under the control of five or fewer persons in 
relation to Section 31(2) of the Finance 
Act, 1947: 

Confusion sometimes arises because, where 
the company in fact distributes substantially 
the whole of its income, a direction may not 
be made. Nevertheless, exemption from 
profits tax arises just as if the direction had 
been made. 

Section 31(2) refers to cases where “ the 
actual income of the body corporate from 
all sources is apportioned under or for the 
purposes of Section 21 of the Finance Act, 
1922’ and it appears to us that where a 
direction is not made under that Section, 
Section 31(2) cannot apply unless a conces- 
sion is made by the Inland Revenue. 

We are at present dealing with a case 
where the investment company distributes 
the whole of its income and no direction 
is made. The Inspector of Taxes has 
examined his instructions and cannot find 
any reference to a concession being available 
in such circumstances. 


Reply.—In the case of an investment company, 
what is now Section 262 of the Income Tax Act, 
1952, makes it imperative for the Special Com- 
missioners to make a direction. In practice, if 


the whole of the income of the company has been 
distributed, the Special Commissioners do not 
go through the formality of making the direction, 
but the taxpayer cannot be made to suffer as q 
result. There is no question of the Inland Revenue 
making any concession in this matter—ii is q 
legal right. The method of approach is io writ 
to the Special Commissioners and refer to their 
duty to make the direction and ask them to inform 
the Inspector of Taxes that the case is one in 


which no profits tax is payable. r 
The above is, of course, on the assumption Hh of 
that it is a pure investment company with no estate Hh roo 
or trading income. If there is estate or trading pro 
income, there is no relief from profits tax unless BH me 
a direction has been made in respect of the whole Hh exa 
of the company’s income. the 
brie 
Containers Charged to Customers asi 
Reader’s Query.—A client company sells t 
goods which are sent out in containers which bre 
are charged to the customers at a figure  "™ 
exceeding the actual cost. Credit is given fru 
at the price charged out when the containers of 
are returned, which may be at a consider- Ne 
ably later date. The balance on containers out 
in the hands of customers, i.e. total charges - 
made less credits issued, is shown as a liability bet 
in the balance sheet as it is contended that 
all containers will be returned. In cases  ™ 
where trading with a customer ceases, if any nae 
balance is due in respect of containers a buc 
cash settlement (which is usually much les °°" 
than the balance due) is accepted and at § * f 
that stage revenue is credited with the dea 
amount received in settlement and _ the and 
balance not recovered is deducted from the J ‘8 
liability is respect of containers in the hands jy 
of customers. It is known that containes 
are sometimes retained by the customer § ”® 
for a period of years before being returned - 
and before credit notes are issued. H.M. . 
Inspector of Taxes suggests that an ancillary P 
profit invariably proves to traders charging . 
for containers which should be _ brought mst " 
into the income tax computation, and sug- "si 
gests adding back an amount, which is a 
arbitrary, in this connection. oe 
Reply.—We agree with the Inspector. What Bh fun 
is reasonable can be estimated on the experiente T 
of a number of years. In many trades, formule @ ing. 
have been agreed. The Inspector will know if mig! 
one is in operation for our reader’s client’s trade. 
If not, one must be negotiated. 
HOU 
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A. 
Seven lectures on Advanced Taxation, by (Sha 
Mr. Percy F. Hughes, A.s.A.A., F.C.1.S., Assistant Tl 
Editor of Taxation, will be given at Kingsway asa 
Hall, London, W.C.2, on Thursdays # form 
6.15 p.m., commencing February 25. Admit publ 
sion tickets (£1 1s. for the seven lectures) a Hf 
obtainable from Mr. Ernest T. Green, F.C.C4» hs 
Kingsway Hall, W.C.2, who will supply ful _ 
particulars of the subjects of the lectures up side 


request. 
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Publications 


INTERNAL FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. By 
Pp. N. Wallis, A.s.A.A., A.C.LS., F.S.S., Practice 
Notes Series, No. 14. (Incorporated Accountants’ 
Research Committee, London. Price 2s. net.) 

As is stated in the opening paragraph 
of this Practice Note, there is considerable 
rom for research into the method of 
production and format of financial state- 
ments. The work under review sets out to 


examine only the purposes and reasons for. 


the production of such statements. It is 
brief, running to some 16 pages, but covers 
asurprising amount of ground. 

Unfortunately, as usually happens when 
brevity is a dominant consideration, the 
reader may be left with a feeling of some 
frustration on certain matters a discussion 
of which would have been welcomed. 
Nevertheless, many sound principles are 
outlined, and although other works are 
extensively quoted, the information cannot 
but be useful to anyone who is engaged 
on or responsible for production of state- 
ments for management. It is particularly 
interesting to note that the author views 
budgets not as forecasts but rather as expres- 
sions of intention. This is a point which 
is frequently missed both by students, when 
dealing with this question in anexamination, 
and by practising accountants when advis- 
ing upon the information which should be 
included in periodical statements. The 
section dealing with output is one of the 
most interesting in the booklet, and the 
author’s conclusions on_ interpretations 
of output variances are excellent. 

Similarly, his advice on “ how much ” 
information should be given to varying 
levels of management is timely and relevant. 
Bigger statements are not necessarily better 
statements; indeed, the attention of respon- 
sible executives can sometimes be side- 
tracked by data irrelevant to their own 
functions. 
_ This work whets the appetite for further 
information and in any future edition 
might tell the reader where to obtain it. 

A C. & 


HOUSING FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS. By 
W. L. Abernethy, .s.A.A., F.LM.T.A. and 
A. R. Holmes, m.sc. (ECON.), A.I.M.T.A. 
(Shaw & Sons, Ltd., London. Price 25s. net.) 


This book is described by the authors 
a an attempt to bring together in handy 
form matters relevant to the finances of 
Public authority housing, and is written 
for those who are engaged in day-to-day 
housing work and students as well as for 
those members of the public who wish to 
widen their knowledge of the subject. 


The authors have certainly succeeded 
in producing an admirable summary, 
which will be particularly useful to students, 
but readers must not expect to find in a book 
of 223 pages, of which 13 are devoted to a 
well constructed index, a complete work 
of reference on housing finance. The book 
does not include changes proposed under 
the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill, which 
was not placed before Parliament until after 
the book was published. 

Ultimately the most important financial 
matter connected with housing is the rent 
to be charged, and this is under constant 
consideration by most housing authorities. 
In the chapter dealing with this the diffi- 
culties and problems are set out, together 
with the methods and expedients adopted by 
various authorities to overcome them, 
and summaries of several rebate schemes 
are given. The authors can perhaps be 
forgiven for describing in some detail 
the system of rent collection supplied by the 
publishers ; but when stating that this 
system illustrates the method by which a 
large proportion of local authorities now 
collect and record their rents it would only 
be fair to say that there are other carbon 
duplicate systems. 

To summarise, in 14 pages, the provisions 
relating to rates and taxes on houses is a 
formidable task and one wonders, therefore, 


why it was considered necessary to devote ° 


two pages to the system of valuation pro- 
posed by the Local Government Act, 1948, 
which was not put into operation and has 
now been replaced by another system 
which is also described. Under the heading 
of income tax, reference might have been 
made to concessional arrangements affect- 
ing local authorities whereby assessments 
may be made on the aggregate net rents, 
thus saving adjustments for rebates. voids, 
etc., and, where the ultimate liability is 
confined to tax on interest, etc., obviating 
entirely the need to pay Schedule A tax. 

The chapter on accounts is extremely 
informative: while it is chiefly of interest to 
those directly concerned with the accounts 
t serves as a useful reminder that the housing 
revenue account is a statutoryaccount which 
may only be debited with certain specified 
expenditure without further approval from 
the Ministry. The costing of repairs to 
houses is receiving the close attention of 
financial officers and a little more informa- 
tion on this would have been welcome. 

As the greatest part of local authority 
borrowing is in respect of housing, the 
authors deal in some detail with methods of 
capital finance. ‘They rightly point out 


that borrowing for housing has of necessity 
been to a great extent from the Public 
Works Loan Board since the war. Criticism 
is made of the practice of some authorities 
of borrowing considerably in advance 
when rates of interest were low, but this 
was hardly as prevalent as is suggested. 
The over-borrowing which did take place 
was due to fears (now justified) that the 
rate of interest would rise, rather than 
to the practice of reinvesting at a profit, 
which would have been a risky procedure, 
owing to the possibility of a capital loss. 

To complete the summary, chapters are 
included on contracts and related matters, 
assistance to private enterprise, new towns, 
and the Town Development Act. 

The book is a very useful compendium 
and is well worth a place in the library 
of those interested in housing, whether as 
accountants or students. $B 


INFLATION—ITS TREATMENT IN ACCOUNTS. 
By B. J. Davis, F.c.A. (Gee & Co. (Publishers) 
Ltd. Price ros. 6d. net.) ; 


The recent pronouncements of the various 
accountancy bodies on the subject of 
accounting for changing price levels makes 
the appearance of this book particularly 
timely. No matter whether prices are 
at present steady or not, a defect in accoun- 
ting method has been high-lighted and 
should be rectified. A spell of relatively 
stable prices, far from justifying inaction, 
is probably the best time to introduce the 
necessary modifications in accounting con- 
ventions. 

By now it is probable that all possible 
methods of dealing with the defect in 
question have been described, and most of 
those who will ever accept the thesis that 
modifications in accounting conventions are 
called for have probably already accepted 
it. This leaves four major questions : what 
method to adopt ; what practical problems 
will arise ; what amendments to company 
law are needed; and how, if at all, should 
the assessment of income to tax be modified? 

Any publication on this subject appearing 
within thick covers should surely tackle 
these problems; its merit must largely 
depend upon its contribution to their 
solution. Unfortunately Mr. Davis does not 
deal exhaustively with any of these matters. 
He is more concerned to justify a change 
in accounting conventions and to describe 
his own method of accounting for changing 
prices. This method involves keeping 
separate ledgers for each “ currency period ” 
(the reviewer’s words) ; the link between 
periods is maintained by means of currency 
control accounts which take account of changes 
in the price index. The author’s simple illus- 
tration employs three ledgers, for sterling of 
1914, 1939 and 1952, but “in practice, 
if an ideal set of books had been kept there 
would have been a considerably greater 
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number of segregations into different 
currencies.” This seems to involve con- 
siderable practical difficulties, but these 
are not discussed. 

Mr. Davis also refers to the major wetiion 
of finding an appropriate price index. 
** So far as can be ascertained no reliable 
index numbers have been prepared. That 
does not mean, however, that if the commu- 
nity were in earnest it would not be possible 
to prepare and use index numbers of 
sterling values.” The reader is left wonder- 
ing what is meant by “ sterling values ” : 
are they based on general prices, product 
prices, capital costs, or raw material costs ? 
And what are the reasons for a particular 
choice? 

These omissions are all the more disap- 
pointing as the author is apparently quali- 
fied to deal with them: “ It can be stated, 
however, with confidence from practical 
experience, that when each currency in a 
set of books of account is isolated, and any 
transfers from one currency to another 
pass through currency control accounts, the 
whole system of book-keeping is simple.” 

What the profession now needs is a report 
on a method which has been in use for at 
least one year: the report should explain 
the comparative results obtained, the diffi- 
culties encountered, the methods of over- 
coming them and—most important of all— 
the cost of operating the system. 

E. B. P. 


A CURRENT DIGEST OF THE LAW AFFECTING 
ACCOUNTANCY. First Issue, June 1 to 
August 31, 1953. (Incorporated Accountants’ 
Research Committee. Price 5s. net.) 


With Mr. T. W. South, B.a., Barrister- 
at-Law, as their editor, the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Research Committee intend 
to issue this new Digest three times a year to 
meet the need of accountants for a concise 
and convenient record of recent legal 
developments of special interest to them. 
The use of a digest of this kind is twofold. 
Firstly, it may be read through quickly upon 
publication so that the reader can store in 
his mind an outline of recent developments; 
to provide for this the layout is admirably 
clear. Secondly, it may be used for refer- 
ence, when an accountant wishes to find 
quickly what, if any, new law there is on a 
point which has arisen in practice, “‘ new 
law ” meaning in effect something not yet 
to be found in the text-books. It is difficult to 
say how far the Digest will neet this second 
need until another issue has appeared and 
we can see whether an adequate cumulative 
index is provided, but it is certainly easy 
to find one’s way about the first issue. 

Probably the most difficult question that 
the editor has to face is that of selection, 
for the work of accountants these days is 
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very diverse. Much trouble has obviously 
been taken to make the record complete, 
and in addition to the case reports which 
are given in some detail there are brief 
references to statutes, regulations, articles, 
statements in Parliament and other official 
announcements. ‘The tendency, indeed, 
may be to include too much; is it necessary 
for accountants to concern themselves with 
the law on the measure of damages for a 
solicitor’s negligence or on clubs as parties 
to actions? These seem to be points that 
should only be considered after a prudent 
man has consulted his solicitor. However, 
if too much is included, it is a fault on the 
right side, and if the Digest receives the 
support that it deserves, the editor’s task of 
selection will doubtless be eased by readers 
who let him know what information they 
find helpful and what they find unnecessary. 
A. P. F. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


DESIGN FOR PRODUCTION. Report of a visit 
to the U.S.A. in 1952 of a British Specialist 
Team. (British Productivity Council, 21 
Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. Price, post free, 
35. 6d.) 


ACCOUNTS, ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT. A summary of 
the Accountancy and Audit Provisions of 
the Union Companies Act No. 46 of 1426, 
as amended. Compiled by H. Zickel, 
B.COM., C.A. (S.A.), AS.AA. (JFuta @ Co., 
Lid., P.O. Box 30, Cape Town. Price 18s. 6d. 


_net.) 


A REFORMED CALENDAR. By The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Merthyr. (World Calendar Association, 
20 Buckingham Street, London. W.C.2. Price 
1S.) 


INCOME TAX LAW AND PRACTICE (COMMON- 
WEALTH), being the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution Assessment 
Act, 1936-53, with Regulations and Other 
Acts. By N. E. Challoner, Lu.B., A.c.A. 
(aust.) and C. M. Collins, B.a., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law (The Law Book Co. of 
Australia Pty., Ltd. Distributors in Great 
Britain, Sweet @& Maxwell, Lid. Price £7 7s. 
net.) 

INCOME TAX LAW AND PRACTICE. By Cecil A. 
Newport, F.A.c.c.A., and Oliver J. Shaw, 
Barrister-at-Law. Twenty-fifth edition. 
(Sweet and Maxwell, Lid. Price 27s. 6d. net.) 


BUDGETARY CONTROL AND STANDARD COSTS. 
By J. A. Scott, c.A., F.C.W.A., A.M.LLA. Third 


edition. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
Price 18s. net.) 
THIRD (CUMULATIVE) SUPPLEMENT TO 


DYMOND’S DEATH DUTIES, ELEVENTH EDITION. 
By Robert Dymond and Reginald K. 
Johns. (Solicitors? Law Stationery Society, Lid. 
Price ros. 6d. net.) 


THE FINANCE ACT, 1953. A SUMMARY FoR 
ENGINEERS. (Engineering Industries Associa. 
tion, 9 Seymour Street, London, W.1. Price 
35. 6d. net.) 

THE DENTIST’S HANDBOOK ON LAW AND 
ETICs, with sections on forensic dentistry, 
income tax and superannuation. By W. R, 


Tattersall, F.D.S., H.D.D.R.C.S., L.D.S., and 
H. D. Barry, Barrister-at-Law. (Eyre ang § 
Spotiiswoode (Publishers), Ltd. Price 28s. net.) 
HARRISON ON DEATH DUTIES. First Supple. Jy, 
ment to Second Edition. (Sweet @ Maxwell, Md 
Lid. Price 5s. net.) ah 
GREEN’S DEATH DuTIES. Second (Cumula- & are 
tive) Supplement to Third Edition. By J ens 
H. W. Hewitt, ti.p. (Butterworth & Co, & or 
(Publishers) Ltd. Price 5s. net.) Ot 
INCOME TAX, SUR-TAX AND PROFITS Tax, “4 
Third Supplement to Thirteenth Edition, 19 
By E. Miles Taylor, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. (Text. IJ '%4 
esta 


books, Lid. Price 1s. 3d. net.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO INCOME TAX. Supplement 
to the Fifth Edition. By A. S. Silke, 
M.COM., C.A.(S.A.). (Juta & Co., Ltd., P.O. 
Box 1010, Johannesburg. Free.) 


CARTER’S INCOME TAX, SUR-TAX AND PROFITS 


TAX. Fifth Edition by G. W. Murphy, \ 
B.A.(COM.), F.c.A. and F. A. Bailey, a.c.a. I Act 
(Gee & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. Price 155. net.) Hi * ch 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG. Abstract of 401 
Accounts for the year ended June 30, 1953. J wi 
(City Treasurer, P.O. Box 1450, Johannesburg). Un 
COUNTY COUNCIL OF NORTHUMBERLAND. fg 
Abstract of Accounts for the year ended aa 
March 31, 1953. (County Treasurer, County : , 
Hall, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1.) re 
eerie not 
University of London Lectures ¥ 
The University of London announces the & effec 
following lectures, which are addressed & it w 
to students of the University and to othes J to b 
interested. Admission is free, without J byt 
ticket: the | 
February 16. “The Civil Service in & the ; 
the Constitution,” by Professor K. C. 
Wheare, C.M.G., M.A., F.B.A., Gladstone 
Professor of Government and Public 
Administration in the University of Oxford J 2 
and Fellow of All Souls’ College. The chair Alien 
will be taken by the Chancellor of the In 
Exchequer, the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, WL 
M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.S., M.P. At the ot 
University of London Senate Hous, jm ‘lien 
Russell Square and Malet Street, W.C.1,  * 5 
at 5.30 p.m. = 
March 2. “ The Dollar Problem,” by Si #7" 
Donald Macdougall, c.B.£., M.A., Fellow d itech 
Nuffield College, Oxford. The chair wil wife 
be taken by Professor L. C. Robbins, c.8, § "°9 
B.SC.(ECON.), M.A. At the London Schoo i Tust 
of Economics and Political Science, 0 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, # vod 
5 p.m. h ad 
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Legal 


Notes 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Rights of 
Adopted Children 

Any person in whose family there are or 
are likely to be adopted children should 
ensure that his will states clearly whether 
or not adopted children are to benefit. 
Otherwise difficulties can easily arise, as 
was shown by the case of In re Gilpin 
1953, 3 W.L.R. 746). By a will made in 
1947 G. left shares in the residue of his 
estate to his son and four named daughters 
for life with remainder over to their children. 
One of the daughters was, as G. knew, 
incapable of having children, and in 1941 
she and her husband had legally adopted a 
by whom G. recognised as his grandson. 
On October 11, 1950, G. died. 

Now under the Adoption of Children 
Act, 1926, the expressions “child” or 
“children ’’ where used in any disposition 
do not include an adopted child or children, 
unless the contrary intention appears. 
Under the Adoption Act, 1950, which came 
into force on October 1, 1950, the rule is 
reversed and any reference to the “ child ” 
of the adopter is to be construed as referring 
to the adopted person, unless the contrary 
intention appears, but the 1950 Act does 
not affect any disposition made _ before 
January 1, 1950. In Gilpin’s case Upjohn, 
J., held that, although the will did not take 
eflect until October, 1950, when G. died, 
it was “‘ made ” in 1947 and therefore was 
to be construed under the rule established 
by the Act of 1926. However, on the facts 
the learned Judge held that G. did intend 
the adopted boy to take a share. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Restraint on 
Alienation 

In re Brown, Deceased (1953, 3 
W.L.R. 877) is an important authority 
on the question how far a restriction on 
alienation appended to an absolute devise 
$8 good, a point on which the earlier 
authorities are conflicting. B. carried on a 
business in premises of which he owned the 
ttechold. He bequeathed the business to his 
wife for life with remainder to his four sons 
m equa! shares. He devised the premises to 
Tustees upon trust for his wife for life and 
then upon trust to pay the income to his 
four sons until the youngest son should 
become 21, when the premises were to be 
held upon trust for all four sons as tenants 


in common in equal shares. There was also 
a clause providing that if any of the sons 
executed any assurance by which his share 
in the premises might become vested in any 
person other than a brother or a brother’s 
son, the trustees were to hold that share 
upon discretionary trusts for the son and his 
family. Harman, J., held that as the class of 
persons to whom alienation was permitted 
was bound to diminish in time as death took 
its toll, the clause in substance made a 
general prohibition against alienation and 
was therefore void and not binding on the 
devisees. 


Executorship Law and Trusts—Covenant to 
Settle After-acquired Property 

In 1918 a father settled certain life 
interests upon his four daughters, and the 
daughters, who were all over 21 at the 
time, covenanted that they would settle 
after-acquired property upon certain trusts. 
The trustees were expressly relieved from 
any obligation to see that the daughters did 
settle any after-acquired property. This 
kind of settlkement was quite common in 
days when income tax and death duties 
were both much lower, but has many 
disadvantages now. In course of time .the 
daughters became entitled to share in 
other substantial funds, and in 1951, 
believing that they were bound to settle 
this property in accordance with their 
covenants, they agreed to a division of the 
funds, the share of each being transferred 
to the trustees upon the trusts of the settle- 
ment. Now there is some old authority for 
saying that, if the daughters had refused to 
vest their after-acquired property in the 
trustees, the Court would not enforce the 
terms of the voluntary covenants against 
them, and in Re Adlard (1953, 3 W.L.R. 
914) three of the daughters argued that 
they were entitled to have the funds back 
even though these had been vested in the 
trustees. Vaisey, J., held that they were 
not so entitled; it might be unfortunate 
that the daughters were not aware of their 
possible right to repudiate their obligations 
at an earlier stage, but the trustees of the 
settlements were now under an obligation 
to continue to hold funds which had come 
into their hands quite regularly by reason of 
the obligations imposed by the covenants. 


Miscellaneous—Work Done in Contemplation of 
Lease 

In Brewer Street Investments, Ltd. 
v. Barclays Woollen Co. Ltd. (1953, 
3 W.L.R. 869) the prospective tenants of 
business premises were very anxious to 
obtain early possession and also to have 
certain alterations carried out before they 
went in. Accordingly, before the terms of 
the lease were finally settled, they asked the 
landlords to carry out the alterations and 
accepted responsibility for the cost, The 
work was started, but a few days later it 
became clear that the parties would not be 
able to agree on the terms of a lease and 
the negotiations were called off. The 
landlords then stopped the work, paid off 
their own contractors and sued the prospec- 
tive tenants for the cost. 

The first point taken by the defendants 
was that the intention of the parties was 
that they should only pay for the alterations 
if the lease was granted. On this, the Court 
said that the defendants were not bound to 
take a lease and could have refused to do so 
without giving any reasons; they could not 
have expected the plaintiffs to do the work 
on the basis that they would have to pay for 
alterations which the defendants wanted if 
the defendants decided of their own accord 
not to go on with the lease. On the other 
hand, the Court agreed that it might in 
some cases be entirely the fault of the land- 
lords that no lease was granted, and, if so, 
it would be unfair for the prospective 
tenants to have to pay the cost, especially if 
the work done benefited the landlords. 
On the facts of this case, however, the reason 
why the lease was not granted was that 
neither party would move from the position 
taken up early in the negotiations; it was 
the defendants who wanted the work done 
and there was no evidence that the work 
benefited the landlords. In those circum- 
stances the Court held that the defendants 


ought to pay. 


New Powers-Samas Catalogue 


An exceptionally attractive catalogue has been 
issued by Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) 
Lid. for their punched card supplies. It is fully 
comprehensive and comprises, beside full 
supplies for card punching equipment, the 
latest models of office furniture, such as posture 
chairs specially designed for punch and 
tabulator operators, ledger posting equipment, 
card trolleys, as well as a wide display of metal 
office furniture, including vertical filing cabinets, 
storage cupboards, office tables, card index 
cabinets, etc., all expertly designed for 
maximum office efficiency. The catalogue is 
printed in three colours on 100 lb. medium 
white art paper, size 11 in. by 8} in. Business 
executives may obtain copies of the catalogue 
from Powers-Samas Accounting Machines 
(Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn 
Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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THE SOCIETY OF 


Incorporated Accountants 


THE SOCIETY'S LIST OF MEMBERS 


THE NEW EDITION OF THE SOCIETY’S 
List of Members is now in course of prepara- 
tion and will be published early in 1955. 
Members who have not already notified 
the Society of changes of address or appoint- 
ment are requested to do so without delay. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


February 1.—Jondon: Students’ Society Presi- 
dent’s reception at 5.15 p.m. “ Partnership 
Assessments,’’ by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a., 
F.S.A.A., at 6 p.m. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, W.C.2. 


February 2.—Bournemouth: ‘* Executorship 
Law,” by Mr. C. L. Lawton, m.sc. St. Peter’s 
Hall, Hinton Road, at 6.30 p.m. 

Leeds: ‘‘ Back Duty—Penalties and _ Settle- 
ments,” by Mr. J. W. Walkden, A.c.A., A.S.A.A. 
Jacomelli’s Restaurant, Boar Lane, at 6.15 p.m. 
Liverpool: Mock income tax appeal, in co- 
operation with H.M. Inspectors of Taxes. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 25 Fenwick 
Street, at 5.30 p.m. 

Middlesbrough: ** Arbitration and Awards,” by 
Mr. R. D. Penfold, Barrister-at-Law. Café 
Royal, Linthorpe Road, at 6.30 p.m. 

Worthing: “‘ Executorships and Trusts—Distri- 
butions on Intestacy,” by Mr. J. Linahan, 
A.S.A.A. Mitchell’s Café, The Arcade, at 7.15 
p-m. 


February 3.—Belfast: Debate with Solicitors 
Apprentices’ Debating Society. Students’ meet- 
ing. The Library, 13 Donegall Square West, 
at 7 p.m. 

London: *“‘ The Fundamentals of Accountancy,” 
by Mr. W. J. Back, F.s.A.A. Introductory 
course for new students (1). Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 
Newcastle upon Tyne: “* Accounts in Compliance 
with 1948 Act,”’ by Mr. R. D. Penfold, Barrister- 
at-Law. The Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

Southampton: ‘‘ Executorship Law,’’ by Mr. 
C. L. Lawton, m.sc. Polygon Hotel, at 6.30 
p-m. 


February 4.—Portsmouth: “ Executorship 
Law,”’ by Mr. C. L. Lawton, m.sc. Central 
Library, at 6.30 p.m. 
February 5.—Birmingham: “ The Finance Act, 
1953, and other Income Tax Developments,” 
by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.c.a., F.s.A.A. Law 
Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Bristol: “‘ Elements of English Law,’’ by Mr. 
C. L. Lawton, Lu.M., M.sc., Barrister-at-Law. 
The Royal Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 

Cambridge: ‘* Consequential Loss Insurance,’ 
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by Mr. D. W. Reeds, Royal Insurance Co. 
The Shirehall, at 6.30 p.m. 

Hull: ** The Law of Contract,’’ by Mr. Hugh 
K. Bevan, Lu.s. Students’ meeting. Church 
Institute, Albion Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Manchester: “ Economics,” by Mr. David 
Walker, m.A. Students’ meeting. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 

Manchester: ‘‘ Income Tax,”’ by Mr. N. D. B. 
Robinson, M.B.E., A.s.A.A. Intermediate Stu- 
dents’ meeting. Estate Exchange, Fountain 
Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

Nottingham: “Company Law,” by Mr. J. 
Stewart Oakes, Barrister-at-Law. The Reform 
Club, Victoria Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

February 8.—Coventry: ‘‘ Launching Public 
Issues,” by Mr. K. S. Carmichael, A.c.a. 
Craven Arms, High Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
Leicester: “Taxation Aspects of Company 
Reconstruction,”” by Mr. Charles N. Beattie, 
Barrister-at-Law. Bell Hotel, Humberstone 
Gaté, at 6 p.m. 

Sheffield: *‘ Commercial Frauds,” by Mr. J. L. 
Gayler, B.coM., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. City 
(Memorial) Hall. 

February 9.— Dublin: “ Partnership Accounts,” 
by Mr. D. Tannam, B.comM., A.s.A.A. Students’ 
meeting. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 
p.m. 

February 10.—London: Meeting of the Taxa- 
tion Group. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

February 11.—Oxford: “* Stock and Work in 
Progress,’’ by Mr. D. Solomons, B.coM., A.c.A. 
Students’ meeting. George Restaurant, George 
Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

February 12.—Birmingham: “‘ Economic Pros- 
pect and Retrospect,” by Mr. A. R. TIlersic, 
B.coM. Law Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 
p.m. 

Glasgow: Students’ study circle. Christian 
Institute, 70 Bothwell Street, at 5.45 p.m. 
London: Dinner-dance. Hyde Park Hotel, at 
7 p.m. Tickets jos. each. 

Manchester: ‘“* Economics,” by Mr. David 
Walker, M.A. Students’ meeting. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 

Swansea: ‘‘ The London Money Market,”’ by Mr. 
Cc. R. Curtis, M.sc., PH.D., F.c.1.s. Mackworth 
Hotel, High Street, at 6.45 p.m. 

Waterford: “‘ Some Practical Aspects of Costing,”’ 
by Mr. W. J. Lumley, A.s.a.a. Students’ 
meeting. Offices of Messrs. W. A. Deevy & Co., 
at 8 p.m. 

February 15.—London: ‘“‘ Important Features: 
(a) Sections 169 and 170, (6b) Deductible 
Expenditure, (c) Capital Allowance and 
Section 341 Claims,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.c.A., F.S.A-A. Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

Luton: “ Consolidated Profit and Loss Accounts,”’ 
by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Students’ meeting. George Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
Northampton: “The London Money Market,” 


by Mr. H. G. Hodder. Joint meeting with 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. Plough 
Hotel, Bridge Street, at 7 p.m. 

February 16.—Dudley: “ Process Costing,” py 
Mr. V. S. Hockley, B.com., c.A. Dudley and 
Staffordshire Technical College, Broadway, at 
7 p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “* Statement of Affairs— 
Bankruptcy,”’ by Mr. P. E. Harris, A.s.a.a. The 
Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
February 17.—Birmingham: Meeting with 
H.M. Inspectors of Taxes. Imperial Hotel, 
Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Bradford: “* Profits Tax,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. Liberal Club, Bank 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Dublin: “ Partnership Assessments,” by Mr. 
G. M. Wheeler, A.c.a., A.c.1s. Students’ 
meeting. Jury’s Hotel, Dame Street, at 6.15 


p-m. 
London: “The Meaning and Purpose of 
Auditing,” by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.a.a, 
Introductory course for new ‘students (2), 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. W.C.2, at 5.30 
p.m. 

February 18.—Lancaster: ** Some Aspects of 
Profits Tax,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. Royal King’s Arms Hotel, at 
7.30 p.m. 

Taunton: “ The London Stock Exchange,” by 
Mr. Thomas R. Vine, Manager, Midland 
Bank, Ltd., Bridgwater. County Hotel, at 
6.30 p.m. 

February 19.—Birmingham: ‘An Historical 
Background to Company Law,” by Mr. 
Stephen Brown, Barrister-at-Law. Joint meeting 
arranged by the Birmingham Chartered 
Accountants Students’ Society. Chamber of 
Commerce, New Street, at 6.30 p.m. 
Gloucester: Mock appeal. Gloucester Technical 
College, at 6.30 p.m. 

Hull: Students’ ten minute papers. Church 
Institute, Albion Street, at 6.15 p.m. 
Manchester: ‘‘ Costing,’? by Mr. S. C. Roberts, 
F.c.w.A. Students’ meeting. Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 

Waterford: “‘ Income Tax,”’ by Mr. F. N. Kelly. 
B.A., F.S.A.A. Students’ meeting. Offices of 
Messrs. W. A. Deevy & Co., at 8 p.m. 
February 23.—Liverpool: ** Management Ac- 
counting,”” by Mr. D. A. Shirlaw and Mr. 
Newman. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
25 Fenwick Street, at 5.30 p.m. 

Shrewsbury: “ Profits Tax,” by Mr. R. W. 
Moon, B.LiTT., A.c.A. Raven Hotel, at 6.30 
p.m. 

February 24.—Belfast: Students’ 
Cortaulds, Ltd., Carrickfergus. 
Coventry: “Modern Industrial Finance,” by 
Mr. R. W. Moon, s.wirr., A.c.A. Hare and 
Squirrel Hotel, Old Cheylesmore, at 6.30 p.m. 
Exeter: “ Taxation,’’ by Mr. J. W. Walkdes, 
A.C.A., A.S.A.A. Farmers’ Union Office, Clock 
Tower, Queen Street, at 6.30 p.m. 

London: Meeting of the Management Group. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 6 
p-m. 

February 25.—Camborne: * Taxation,” y 
Mr. J. W. Walkden, a.c.a., A.s.A.A. Com 
munity Centre, at 7 p.m. 

Swansea: “ Valuations for Estate Duty Pur 
poses,” by Mr. D. F. Pratten, a.c.a. Student’ 
meeting. Central Public Library, Alexandra 
Road, at 6.45 p.m. 
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Wolverampton: “* Methods of Raising Industrial 
Finance,”’ by Mr. R. W. Moon, B.LiTT., A.c.A. 
Star and Garter Royal Hotel, at 6.15 p.m. 
February 26.—Birmingham: ‘* Some Practical 
Taxation Problems,’ by Mr. D. W. Johnston, 
H.M. Inspector of ‘Taxes. Law Library, 
Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Bradford: “* Bills of Exchange,” by Mr. H. G. 
Hodder, Intelligence Department, National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd. Liberal Club, Bank 
Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Brighton: “* Receivers and Liquidators,’ by 
Mr. R. D. Penfold, Barrister-at-Law. Students’ 
meeting. Royal Pavilion, at 7 p.m. 

Glasgow: Students’ study circle. Christian 
Institute, 70 Bothwell Street, at 5.45 p.m. 
Leicester: ** The Law and Procedure at Company 
Meetings,’ by Mr. H. C. Cox, F.c.a., F.c.c.s. 
Students’ meeting. Turkey Cafs, Granby 
Street, at 6 p.m. 

Manchester: ‘* Executorship,’”’ by Mr. C. L. 
Lawton, M.sc., Barrister-at-Law. Students’ 
meeting. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, at 6 
.m. 

aheshen: “ Partnerships—Discontinuance and 
Estate Duty,’’ by Mr. P. Shelbourne, Barrister- 
at-Law. Reform Club, Victoria Street, at 6.30 


.m. 
Norwich: Debate. Royal Hotel, at 7 p.m. 
Torquay: “* Taxation,” by Mr. J. W. Walkden, 
ACA, A.S.AA. Y.M.C.A., at 6.30 p.m. 
February 27.—Belfast: Rugby football match: 
Belfast students v. Dublin students. 

March 1.—London: “ Profits Tax: Computation 
of Liability with Particular Reference to 
Distributions,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
RGA., £.S.A.A. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, W.C.2, at 6 p.m. 

Middlesbrough: “* Auditing,” by Mr. W. W. 
Bigg, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. Café Royal, Linthorpe 
Road, at 6.30 p.m. 

March 2.—Bournemouth: ‘“* Modern Accounting 
Problems,”” by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.a. 
St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, at 6.30 p.m. 
Leds: ** The Duties of Liquidators and Trus- 
tees,” by Mr. R. D. Penfold, Barrister-at-Law. 
Jacomelli’s Restaurant, Boar Lane, at 6.15 p.m. 
London: ‘*The Purpose and Mathematics of 
Simple Statistical Techniques. Open seminar 
held by Professor F. Sewell Bray, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., 
Stamp-Martin Professor of Accounting. 
_— Accountants’ Hall, W.C.2, at 
p.m. 

Newcastle upon Tyne: “Interpretation of a 
Balance Sheet,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.a., 
FAA. The Library, 52 Grainger Street, at 
6.15 p.m. 

March 3.—London: ‘The English Judicial 
System,” by Mr. O. Griffiths, m.a., LL.B.. 
Barrister-at-Law. Introductory course for new 
students (3). Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 

Southampton: “* Modern Accounting Problems,’’ 
by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.a. Polygon 
Hotel, at 6.30 p.m. 

March 4.—Portsmouth: “‘ Modern Accounting 
Problems,”’ by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.c.a. 
Central Library, at 6.30 p.m. 
Swansea: “ Auditing Case Law,” by Mr. Brian 
T. J. Magee, B.com., F.c.A. Students’ meeting. 
— Public Library, Alexandra Road, at 
45 p.m. 

March 5.—Birmingham: “ The Accounts of an 
Executor. Trustee and Administrator,” by Mr. 


Bombay—Sussa Rao, Kesiraju (formerly 
with Gondalia & Mandviwalla). 

Bournemouth—Pupp e, Peter Gordon (with 
Bicker, Son & Dowden). 

Bradford—Harpcastie, Roy (with R. 8. 
Dawson & Co.) ; Hot, Jack (with Armitage 
and Norton) ; LAwrence, Derek (with Rhodes, 
Stringer & Co.). 


G. G. Thomas, PH.D., F.S.A.A., A.c.A. Law 
Library, Temple Street, at 6.15 p.m. 

Bristol: “‘ The Executor’s Year,’ by Mr. P. E. 
Harris, A.s.A.A. Royal Hotel, College Green, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

Cambridge: ‘‘'The Work of the Cambridge 
University Department of Applied Economics,” 
by Mr. J. E. G. Utting, m.a. The Shirehall, at 


6.30 p.m. . , 
dt: *Csing"y M5 Ratr_ Pn fren Rae ey ih 
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(with Friend-James, Sinclair & Yarnell). 
Bristol—Mann, John Michael, B.a.(coM.) 
(formerly with A, F. Roberts). 
Burton-on-Trent—C.arke, John (with 
Thomas Bourne & Co.) ; West, Reginald 
Lawrence (with Thomas Bourne & Co.). 


Results 
OF EXAMINATIONS Calcutta—Roy, Subodh (formerly with 
K. Gutgutia). 


——S Cardiff—Irons, Cecil Stuart (with R. H._ 
March, Son & Co.) ; Sparco, Kenvyn (with 
Ralph Burford & Son). 


Accountants’ Hall, at 6 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 1953 


FINAL EXAMINATION Carlisle—Hocartn, John (with James 
Watson & Son). 
* 
PARES * ae Ss Chester—Morris, John Vaux (with Walter 
Honours Candidates (4) Baird & Co.). 


McPueeg, Donald Frederick (with H. Lomax 
and Co.), Manchester. (First Certificate of Merit 
and First Prize). 


Coleraine (N. __ Ireland)—McKuiniey, 
William (with Harold F. Bell & Co.). 
. Dublin—Baker, Arthur Richard (with 
Fretp, Robert Baden (with F. A. Ritson and Cooper & Kenny) ; Connon, Michael Patrick 
Co.), Elgin. (Second Certificate of Merit). (with J. H. Barton & Co.) ; Facan, William 
Jerrerys, James Llewellyn (J. L. Jefferys), » Desmond Kevin (with M. J. Bourke & Co.) ; 
Chatteris. (Third Certificate of Merit). Riatt, Raymond Joseph Patrick (with Purtill 
Bunn, William (with Price Waterhouse and and Co.) . WALSH, John Francis (with Fagan 
Co.), Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Fourth Certificate and Co.). 


of Merit). Glasgow—Tuurtey, Samuel Charles (with 
Candidates Passed (162) Adam Ker & Sangster). 
Belfast—Newa tt, Robert (with H. V. Kirk, Grimsby—Hamut, Gerald (with Cole, 


Dickin & Hills); Setar, Fred (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.). 

Hastings—Tuomas, Alan Edwin (with 
Spain Brothers, Jukes & Co.). 

Hitchin—Woops, Thomas Joseph (with 
Wickham, Hunt & Co.). 

Houghton - le - Spring — Tare, William 
Stanley (with Robert Miller & Co.). 

Huddersfield—Furness, George (with 
Wheawill & Sudworth) ; Wzrrkinson, Brian 
(with Wheawill & Sudworth). 

Hull—Co uns, Peter (with Carlill, Burkin- 
shaw & Ferguson) ; Pawson, Wilfrid Stanley 
(with Scotter & Co.) ; RicHarpson, Kenneth 
Gordon (with Sowerby & Rushforth) ; 
Tuompson, Malcolm (with Hodgson, Harris 


Palmer & Co.). 

Birmingham—Lewis, James (with S. Sara 
and Co.); McCrinpie, Alastair David (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.) ; Morcan, 
Robert William (with Thomson McLintock and 
Co.) ; SHenHata, Mohamed Aly (with H. F. 
Adams & Co.) ; WALKER, Peter Charles (with 
Howard Smith, Thompson & Co.) ; Warp, 
Ernest Robert (with Howard Smith, Thompson 
and Co.). 

Blackpool—Bury, Richard (formerly with 
T. Alan Gott) ; SuHenton, Thomas Roy (with 
C. Nuttall). 


* This list includes the names of candidates 
who had previously satisfied the Examiners in 
one Part. and have now completed the Final 


Examination by pass:ng the other Part. and Co.). 
Honours 
FINAL INTERMEDIATE PRELIMINARY 
4 3 4 
SUMMARY 
Final 
c A \ Modified 
Parts Part Part Inter- Pre- Pre- 
I&II I II mediate liminary liminary 
Candidates Passed . . ss ow 240 121 261 51 14 
Candidates Failed .. i i 392 144 474 82 27° 


22 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners in Part I 
only. 

11 Candidates who sat for Parts I and II of the Final Examination satisfied the Examiners in Part IT 
only. 
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Keighley—Honeson, Fred Hird (with Smith, 
Dolby & Co.). 

Kendal—Tuompson, Geoffrey Musgrave 
(with W. H. Stables). 

Kidderminster—Bennett, Leonard John 
(with Moulder & Tyers). 

Kingston-upon-Thames—Harris, Dennis 
Percy (with H. Menzies & Co.). 

Leeds—Newsome, Jack (with Price Water- 
house & Co.) ; Ruopes, Dennis (with Whitfield 
and Co.). 

Leicester—Austin, Derek Arthur (with 
F. W. Clarke & Co.) ; CHARLEs, Douglas 
Arthur (City Treasurer’s Office) ; JAcKson, 
Brian Malcolm (with Alfred G. Deacon & Co.). 

Lincoln—Harins, Douglas Walter Sainty 
(with L. M. Bayliss & Co.). 

Liverpool—CampseLL, Kennedy (with W. L. 
Jackson & Hesketh) ; Dunning, Henry Edward 
(with E. J. Williams & Co.) ; Kyisz, Philip 
Leslie (with W. H. Walker & Co.) ; 
McWuinniz, James Alistair (formerly with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; Ropen, 
Ernest Victor (with Chalmers, Wade & Co.) ; 
Wituiams, Kenneth Norman (with Louis 
Nicholas & Co.). 

London—ArwuNDELL, Victor Charles (with 
Milne, Gregg & Turnbull) ; BALDwin, Talfourd 
Laurens Humphrey (with Miall, Harper and 
Co.) ; Boyce, Dennis William (with Binder, 
Hamlyn & Co.) ; Brooke, Russell Lawrence 
B.com. (with Clarke, Pickering & Co.) ; 
BusHett, Frederick Reginald (with Pike, 
Russell & Co.) ; CHAMBERLAIN, Ronald 
(formerly with Hereward, Scott & Davies); 
Crane, Derek William (with Allan, Charles- 
worth & Co.) ; Crickmore, Albert James (with 
Dunn, Wylie & Co.) ; Decker, Raymond 
Godfrey John (with W. B. Keen & Co.) ; 
Dusors, Martin Henry (with Dubois & Co.) ; 
Dupont, Raymond Emile, B. com. (with Tansley 
Witt & Co.) ; EnGLanp, Lawrence Geoffrey 
(with Kemp, Chatteris & Co.) ; Evans, 
Maurice Roy (with R. F. Bryant & Co.); 
Futton, Anthony John (with Charles G. Clark 
and Co.) ; Gat, Tibor Miklos (with Farr, Rose 
and Gay) ; Goopman, Everard Nicholas (with 
Bartfield & Co.) ; Heatucore, James Arthur 
(with Barton, Mayhew & Co.) ; HumpnHreys, 
Edward William (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.) ; Joxunson, Lawrence Stanley 
(with Hodgson, Harris & Co.) ; JoHNsTon, 
David Horn Sharp (with Kemp, Chatteris 
and Co.); Keen, Thomas William (with 
Woodington, Bubb & Co.) ; LENNARD, Stephen 
Michael (with S. L. Lennard) ; Loosemore, 
John Henry (with Pannell, Crewson & Hardy) ; 
MarsHat_, John Raymond (with Gane, 
Jackson, Jefferys & Freeman) ; MECKLENBURG, 
Leslie Percival (formerly with Whinney, Smith 
and Whinney) ; Mri, Dennis George (with 
Hibbert, Sier, Woods & Co.) ; Moore, Henry 
George (with Kingston, Smith & Co.) ; Moses, 
Harold Lennard (with Bernard Phillips & Co.) ; 
NewstTEAD, John (Borough Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, Islington); OAKLey, Leslie Charles 
(with Mordant, Jarvis, Garvin & Co.) ; PERREN, 
Ambros (with Smallfield, Fitzhugh, Tillett 
and Co.) ; Prrman, John Michael (with Spicer 
and Pegler); Porrie, Alan Charles (with 
Rawlinson & Hunter); Rrorer, Frederick 
(with M. S. Bradford & Co.) ; Rices, Iohn 
Sydney (with Russell & Co.) ; Secuias, Joan 
Kathleen (with Calder-Marshall, Ibotson and 
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Bound) ; Simpson, Leslie Gordon Richard 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; 
SPENCELEY, Cecil Marshall (formerly Trea- 
surer’s Department, Friern Barnet) ; WEAVER, 
Dennis George (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Co.) ; WELLINGs, Alan Stanley (with Gerard 
van de Linde & Son); West, James Edward 
(with Broads, Paterson & Co.); WEsTON, 
Clifford Ronald (withWoodington, Bubb & Co.) ; 
Witurams, Leonard Edmund Henry (formerly 
Borough Treasurer’s Department, Acton) ; 
Wiiuiams, Leslie Richard (with Miall, Harper 
and Co.) ; Witson, Edwin John (with Clarke, 
Pickering & Co.) ; Woopnams, Ernest James 
(with Graves, Causer & Co.) ; Woops, Patrick 
Ignatius (with Spicer & Pegler). 

Ludlow—Jones, Peter Bryan (with Asbury, 
Riddell & Co.). 

Luton—ManrTon, Stanley Cyril(with Godfrey, 
Laws & Co.). 

Maidstone—Futter, Brian Harold (with 
Day, Smith & Hunter). 

Manchester—BupenserG, Arnold John 
(with Street, Ibbotson & Co.) ; Deacon, 
Robert William (with Frank Harrop & Co.) ; 
Gis, Peter (with Jones, Crewdson & Youatt) ; 
Hampson, George (with Robert Archer & Co.) ; 
Morais, Harold Burgess (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.) ; Rawuines, Harry (with 
Handley,Wilde & Charlton) ; SHuTTLEWORTH, 
Norman Frank (with John H. Nixon & Co.) ; 

« SPEAK, Jack (with Dryden, Dorrington & Co.) ; 
Wicock, Harold (with Dearden, Gilliat and 
Co.) ; Winnett, Thomas William Turvey (with 
Campbell, Toulmin & Co.). 

Margate—Fow tes, William James (with 
Saffery, Sons & Co.). 

Merthyr Tydfil—Lewis, Elwyn (with W. M. 
Howell). “ 

Middlesbrough—Dixon, John Edward (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; Marguts, 
Edward (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; 
Waccort, Stanley Charles (with C. Percy 
Barrowcliff & Co.). 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mack, John Glynn 
(with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; 
Morean, Alan (with John Winn & Co.) ; 
SwonneELL, Colin (with Price Waterhouse 
and Co.). 

Newport (Mon.)—Cvark, Donald William 
(with Walter Hunter, Bartlett, Thomas & Co.). 

Northampton—Apams, Hubert Theodore 
(with Kilby & Fox). 

Nottingham—Apcock, Desmond Charles 
(formerly with Prior & Palmer) ; ALLEN, 
Harry (with Mellors, Basden & Mellors) ; 
Pepper, John Douglas (with Burrows & White) ; 
Stater, John Alfred (with Rogers, Son and 
Spencer). 

Peterborough—Anprew, John Ian, B.sc. 
(econ.) (with Denis Rawlinson & Co.); 
Mipp.eton, Michael James (with Swallow, 
Crick & Co.). 

Plymouth—Cu.uum, Dennis Leonard (with 
White & Pawley). 

Portsmouth—Carispin, Arthur Bennett (with 
Morris, Crocker & Co.) ; WuittrreLtp, Donald 
John (with Edmonds & Co.). 

Preston—GILLeaADE, John Kerr (with Moore 
and Smalley) ; RAw.inson, Robert Gerrard 
(with Wilkinson & Freeman). 

Rochdale—Wiip, Alan (with Stott and 
Golland). 


. 


Salisbury (S. Rhodesia)}—Dryven, Doug- 
las Cecil, B.A. (with Gabriel & Co.), 

Sheffield—Doman, Derek Stanley (with 
Henry Toothill & Son); PeEscup, George 
Donald (with Joshua Wortley & Sons); 
Ricumonp, John Gordon (with Wells, Richard. 
son & Co.) ; Srenton, Joseph Edwarc (with 
Joshua Wortley & Sons). 

South Shields—GreEenwoop,  \villiam 
Harold (with J. H. Whyte). 

Southampton—Ropaway, Graham Mathie. 
son (with Radford, McColl & Co.). 

Southend-on-Sea—Hosss, Robert William 
(with Porter, White & Manning). 

Southport—Picxerinc, David Borland (with 
Lithgow, Nelson & Co.). 

Stafford—Jarretr, John Edwin (County 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Stoke-on-Trent—Lawron, William (with 
Bourner, Bullock & Co.); Rurrer, James 
Edgar (with E. Downward). 

Swansea—Tonkin, Alan (with Frank C, 
Bevan & Co.). 

Swindon—Jones, Elwyn Glyndwr (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Thames Ditton—Kirkxman, Roger Ernest 
Milburn (Inland Revenue). 

Waterford (Eire)—White, Thomas Francis 
(with W. A. Deevy & Co.). 

Weston-super-Mare—Gopparp, 
Ivor (with J. & A. W. Sully & Co.). 

Wigan—ArTuertTon, James (with John King 
and Son). 


Terence 


Workington—Smirn, Herbert (with J. 
Jackson Saint & Co.). 
Worthing—Parker, Lucy Jean (with 


Rickard, Chambers & Co.). 

York—Cocxayne, Maurice (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; Wracce, Charles 
Edward (with Barron & Barron). 


_INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Honours Candidates (3) 
McCrepiz, Alan Robert (City Treasurer's 
Department), Coventry. (First Certificate of 

Merit and First Prize). 

Savace, Paul Stephen Gladstone (with 
Baldwin & Son), Brighton. (Second Certificate of 
Merit). 

Lrversince, Jack (with Alexander, Sagar and 
Co.), Leeds. (Third Certificate of Merit). 


Candidates Passed (258) 

Abergavenny—Warkins, Kenneth Albert 
(with Dorrell, Oliver & Co.). 

Ayr—Heatn, James Brown (with Thomas 
L. Wardrop). 

Bacup—Brarruwaire, Tom (with J. H. 
Lord & Co.). 

Bath—Cuatiencer, Henry James (with 
Mundy, Brewer & Johnson) ; HELLIweLt, 
Peter George William (with Harrison Smith 
and Haughton). 

Batley—Forrest, David 
Burlinson & Co.). 

Belfast—Jerrerson, John James (with Raw- 
linson, Allen & White) ; O’Kane, Michael 
John (with Edward C. Comerton) ; SMyYT#, 
Derek (with H. V. Kirk, Palmer & Co.); 
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suvtr, Maurice (with H. V. Kirk, Palmer 
and Co.). 

Birmingham—Bi.uncHam, Kenneth John 
(with !larvey Preen & Co.) ; Ricc, Raymond 
William (with Howard Smith, Thompson and 
Co.) ; Watrer, Donald (with T. Harold 
Platts & Co.). 

Blackburn—Benson, John Anthony (with 
Rodger Smith & Co.) ; Burnetr-Hurst, 
Clive Robert (with Nathaniel Duxbury, Son 
and Co.). 

Blackpool—Nicuotson, John Robert (with 
Blane, Gaulter & Blane). 

Bradford—Jones, Kenneth (with Rupert 
Lindley & Son); Ostick, Kenneth (with 
Rawlinson, Greaves & Mitchell) ; Punt, 
Kenneth (with Rawlinson, Greaves & Mitchell) ; 
Tuomas, Malcolm (with Armitage & Norton) ; 
Woop, Henry Arthur (with Rawlinson, Greaves 
and Mitchell) ; Workman, James Scott (with 
Richards, Russam & Co.). 

Bristol—Mounter, Shirley Ann (with C. J. 


Ryland & Co.). 

Burnley—Crastree, Brian (with J. H. 
Worsley); Worstey, John Franklyn (with 
J. H. Worsley). 

Bury—B.omtey, Alan (with Hope, Halstead 
and Williams). 


Calcutta—CHakRABARTI, Nirendra Chandra 
formerly with D. Basu & Co.) ; Twena, 
Solomon Ferris (formerly with G. Basu & Co.). 

Cardiff—Brappick, Raymond (with 
Sweeting, Pearce, Davies & Co.) ; MOoLLarp, 
Richard Moreton (with C. V. Miles & Co.) ; 
Puurs, Derek Lougher (with E. Claude 
Jones) ; Prituies, Thomas Morgan, B.sc. (with 
Alban & Lamb) ; Sraces, Cyril Richard (with 
T. R. Morr's) ; TRoLtLope, Phillip Bryan (with 
C. V. Miles & Co.). 

Chester—Banner, John William (with Alan 
Milne). 

Cirencester—Wnuitta.L, Cyril (with Mid- 
winter & Rhodes). 

Clacton-on-Sea—Scar.etr, Leonard Victor 
(with Norfolk, Pawsey & Co.) ; 

Colchester—ALLEN, Edward John (with 
Bland, Fielden & Co.). 

Coventry—C.arke, Anthony John (with 
Chaplin, Hall & Co.). 

Derby—Green, Alan Ronald (with Nutt, 
Horne & Co.) ; JorDAN, Ronald James (with 
Cooper-Parry, Hall, Doughty & Co.). 

Dorchester—Reap, Derek John 
Edwards & Edwards). 

Dublin—Burke, Ronald Mervyn (with Craig, 
Gardner & Co.) ; Casnin, Gerard Augustine 
with Craig, Gardner & Co.) ; CONNOLLY, 
Neil Philip (with Gerald J. Moore) ; Duccan, 
Michael Francis, B.com. (with R. I. George and 
Co.); Farrar, Robert Henry (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.) ; FLAHERTY, Thomas Columba 
(with Griffin, Lynch & Co.) ; Love, John 
Jar.) (with Cooper & Kenny) ; Mu Lucan, 
Desmond Joseph Finlay, m.a., B.com. (with 
Griffin, Lynch & Co.) ; Mutvany, Gerard 


(with 


Joseph Pascal (with J. A. Kinnear & Co.) ; 


Murray, Charles Andrew (with Hayden, 
Stewart & Co.) ; Russert, Ronald Ludlow 
with Cooper & Kenny) ; SHEEHAN, John 
Patrick Jude (with Maurice Sheehan & Co.). 

East Barnet—Hease, John Reginald (Trea- 
surer’s Department). 

Farnham (Surrey)—Warman, 
Charles (with Milne, Eldridge & Co.). 


Peter 


Glasgow—Duwuncan, Alistair Lefevre (City 
Chamberlain’s Department); PezsLes, William 
Forbes (with J. Stirling Brown & Co.). 

Gloucester—Harris, John Ambler (with 
Duart-Smith, Baker & Price.). 

Grimsby—Bu.uivant, Frank (with Cole, 
Dickin & Hills ); Dean, Neville Arthur (with 
Forrester, Boyd & Co.) ; WALDEN, Keith (with 
Skaith, Beeson & Co.). 


Halifax—Gupcin, Edward Peter (with 
Charles L. Townsend & Co.). 
Harrogate—GEorRGESON, Clive (with 


Learoyd & Longbottom). 

Hemel Hempstead—Armstronc, Gordon 
Bowman (with Hillier, Hopkins & Co.). 

Huddersfield—Roserts, Kenneth (with 
Armitage & Norton) ; SHAcKLETON, John 
Michael (with Connelly, Wright & Co.) ; 
Sreap, George (with Wheawill & Sudworth) ; 
Woop, Geoffrey (with Armitage & Norton). 

Hull—Fiwpies, James Ernest (with Goldie, 
Campbell & Robins); Harrison, Edward 
(with D. M. Jones & Co.) ; Hotmes, Thomas 
Ralph (with D. M. Jones & Co.) ; Lacey, 
Donald Robert (with E. Kenneth Locking 
and Co.) ; Nayior, Brian (with Hodgson, 
Harris & Co.). 

Ipswich—Puituirs, Kenneth Charles (Bor- 
ough Treasurer’s Department). 

Keighley—Burrton, Michael Charles Pearson 
(with A. P. Burton & Co.) ; Leg, Dick (with 
Cryer & Kitchen). 

King’s Lynn—McHouwt, Stewart William 
(with Hayhow & Co.). 

Kingston-upon-Thames—EncLey, 
Albert (with H. Menzies & Co.). 

Leeds—Bett ey, Terence (with Frank Hall) ; 
Crarkson, Donald (with Thomas Coombs and 
Son) ; Frecper, Michael Hilton (with Geo. A. 
Windsor & Stead); Hirst, Anthony Charles 
(with T. W. Dresser) ; Hopcskinson, Jeffrey 
Alan (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; 
Jackson, Kenneth Peter (with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co.) ; Mitier, Derek (with Starkie 
and Naylor); Netson, Keith (with Thomas 
Coombs & Son) ; SHERBURN, Joseph Barry 
(with T. Watson); Waker, Peter Francis 
(with Whitfield & Co.) ; Warp te, Ralph (with 
Blackburns, Robson, Coates & Co.). 

Leicester—Cuampers, Hubert Neville (with 
R. Garner) ; Lowe, William Robert (with 
Thomas May & Co.) ; WARDEN, Fred William 
(with Wykes & Co.). 


John 


Lincoln—Wa ker, John’ Brian (with 
Stephenson, Smart & Co.). 
Liverpool—Frearon, Hugh Patrick (with 


E. G. Bresnan & Co.) ; LEADER, John Albert 
(with W. A. Collier Booth & Co.) ; Moore, 
Reginald Stanley (with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Co.). 

London—Baker, Eric Albert (Port of London 
Authority) ; Bata, Ted Joseph (with B. Davis 
and Co.) ; BLAKE, Clive Spencer (with Beverley, 
Simpson & Co.) ; Booker, Raymond Henry 
(with Hepburn, Hagley & Knight); BRAMWELL, 
John William Ellis (with J. Earle Hodges, 
Wright, Judd & Co.) ; Burwoop, William John 
(with Viney, Price & Goodyear); Buxton, 
Michael Cecil (with Turquand, Youngs and 
Co.) ; Carrwricut, Arthur Frederick George 
(with Lever, Honeyman & Co.) ; CHANDLER, 
Roland Alfred (with Cash, Stone & Co.) ; 
CHERRILL, Kenneth John (with Peat, Marwick, 


Mitchell & Co.) ; Crarke, Donald Frederick 
George (with Ogden, Hibberd Bull & Langton) ; 
Couen, Terence Bernard (with Cash, Stone 
and Co.) ; Corer, Brian Francis (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; Coruins, Ronald 
Frederick (with Pawley & Malyon) ; Cousins, 
Leslie (with Sydenham, Snowden, Nicholson 
and Co.) ; Crass, Denis John (Forestry Com- 
mission) ; D’EatH, James Terence (with A. F. 
Huntley & Co.) ; Duckwortn, George Fuller, 
M.A. (with Binder, Hamlyn & Co.) ; Epwarps, 
Norman John, B.A. (with Hill, Vellacott and 
Co.) ; Ferry, Cyril Raymond (with Armitage 
and Norton) ; FRAser, Henry(with Spiro, Sargant 
and Co.) ; GARFIELD, Bernard (with Ronald A. 
Goodman & Co.) ; Grorcre, Kenneth Thomas 
(with Brown, Peet & Tilly) ; Gower, Colin 
Thomas (with MacIntyre, Hudson & Co.) ; 
Green, Michael (with B. Davis & Co.) ; Hati- 
Srrutt, Leslie Raymond (with A. J. Harper 
and Co.) ; Hicks, Roland Douglas (with Viney, 
Price & Goodyear) ; Hinperer, Albert Alan 
(with Alexander B. Neil & Co.) ; Hodgkinson, 
John (with Mason & Son) ; Howarp, William, 
(with R. H. Munro & Co.) ; Jackson, Peter 
Humphrey (with Barton, Mayhew & Co.) ; 
James, Kenneth Eric (with Armitage & Norton) ; 
Jenkins, David Geoffrey (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.) ; Jouns, David Eric (with 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; Keset, 
Henry Michael (with Leonard Curtis & Co.) ; 
Kirk, Anthony Cullingworth (with John 
Mathie & Co.) ; Lawson, Max (with Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co.) ; LeHserc, Robert 
Leonard (with Lovegrove, Prager & Co.) ; 
Lone, Robin (with Clifford, Towers, Temple and 
Co.) ; McGrecor, Robert Ian (with Brown, 
Fleming & Murray) ; Marks, Milton Maurice 
(with, H. H. Foster, Lea & Co.) ; MevErR, 
Richard Edward (with Farrow, Bersey, Gain, 
Vincent & Co.); Moran, Michael George (with 
Daniel Mahony, Taylor & Co.) ; Newcomse, 
Colin James (with H. A. Merchant & Co.) ; 
Nose, Alexander Thomas (with Spicer and 
Pegler) ; PerRreN, Dennis Charles (with 
Armitage & Norton); Poo.e, Raymond 
Edward (with Rawlinson & Hunter); PuLHam, 
Peter Alan (with Middleton, Hawkins & Co.) ; 
Rackett, Desmond Edward (with Baker, 
Todman & Co.) ; RicHarps, John Arthur 
(with Evans, Peirson & Co.) ; Roberts, 
Eric Alan (with Cash, Stone & Co.) ; Ruspy, 
John Arthur (with Libbis Smout & Co.) ; 
Rosse, Dennis Leonard (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.) ; Russert, Donald Ridley 
(with Painter, Mayne & Walker) ; SAmaRa- 
TuncA, Yahampath Atchige D. S., B.com., 
B.sc. (ECON.) (with M. Britz & Co.) ; Sams, 
Michael Charles (with H. W. Davidson & Co.) ; 
Savace, Christopher Henry (with Annan, 
Dexter & Co.) ; SHaw, Louis Raymond (with 
Kershen, Fairfax & Co.); Smpson, David (with 
Spicer & Pegler) ; Stnctamr-Day, Donald Ian 
(with Lewin, Leaf & Walton) ; Speer, 
Ronald William (with Keeling & Co.) ; STEELE, 
Geoffrey Frederick (with Clifford Towers, 
Temple & Co.) ; Sturt, Brian (with Charles 
Comins & Co.) ; Ves, Peter Will'am (with 
Rawl'‘nson & Hunter); WALTER, John Allen, 
B.sc.(ECON.) (Registry of Friendly Societies) ; 
WELLS, Peter James (with Allan, Charlesworth 
and Co.) ; WesTERN, Stanley John (with Cooper 
Brothers and Co.) ; Westitake, Michael 
Frederick (with Pawley & Malyon) ; WiLvias,’ 
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Allen Henry (with Cash, Stone & Co.) ; YATEs, 
Anthony (with J. A. Plumpton), 


Luton—Oak.ey, Robert James (with 
Mitchell & Plummer). 
Manchester—BanisteR, Michael (with 


Campbell, Toulmin & Co.) ; BLUNDELL, Alan 
(with Alfred Nixon, Son & Turner) ; BuTTer- 
wortH, Cyril (with E. O. Mosley & Co.) ; 
Cassipy, John (with Wilson, Martin & Co..) ; 
ConLeN, James (with Alfred G. Deacon & Co.) ; 
Dawson, Alan (with Snape, Shaw & Co.) ; 
Dez, David Thomas (with Grundy, Middleton 
and Co.) ; Guosn, Sucheta Kumar, B.com. (with 
William Pickles) ; Hacur, Terence Alan (with. 
Campbell, Toulmin & Co.) ; Lee, Brian Ernest 
(with A. P. Smith & Co.) ; Pick, Trevor 
Gordon (with Cooper Brothers & Co.); STRONG 
Harry (with Herring, Orme & Co.) ; Wess, 
Victor Ernest (with Barr & Mosco). 

Mansfield—Smirn, Kenneth (with Barnett 
and Turner). 

Middlesbrough—HeE um, Leslie (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.). 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—App.esy, Henry, 
B.coM. (with Greaves & Co.) ; Cringe, Leonard 
Harry (with Price Waterhouse & Co.) ; 
McLeop, William Routledge (with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co.) ; Scorr, Anthony 
Douglas (with Middleton & Middleton). 

Newport (Mon.)—Founp, Dennis William 
Arthur (with Lucian J. Brown & Notley). 

Northallerton — FarnHAM, Lawrence 
(County Treasurer’s Department). 

Northampton—Attwe Lt, Colin Frost (with 
Kilby & Fox); Crarke, Gerald Maurice (with 
F. Roberts & Co.) ; Locke, Keith Harry (with 
Kilby & Fox); Monrtier, David John (with 
Baker & Co.) ; Tuomas, Victor James B.A. 
(with W. E. Warrington). 

Norwich—Dwunne_t, Raymond Morton 
(with F. W. Palmer & Co.). 

Nottingham—Arcuer, Eric Charles (with 
Mellors, Basden & Mellors) ; BuTLer, Keith 
Edmund (with Leman, Hill & Hilton) ; 
CrarincE, Ronald Arthur (with P. E. Hall) ; 
Harris, Peter (with Mellors, Basden & Mellors) ; 
Nortu, Brian Samuel (with Harold T. Hooley) ; 
Rosinson, Norman Alan (with Sharp, Betts 
and Co.). 

Nuneaton—Suaw, Malcolm Selwyn (with 
Edward W. Jackson). 

Oldham—Ha tt, John Euston (with Samuel 
Slater & Sons). 

Ossett—ScarciLt, Alvin (with Gordon Ball 
and Co.). 

Oswaldtwistle—Turtincton, Joseph (with 
R. Vaughan). 

Oxford—Ropcers, Kenneth (with Thornton 
and Thornton). 

Oxted—Bu.t, Brian Robert (with Taylor, 
Harman & Co.). 

Penzance—Srepuens, Geoffrey Ralph (with 
Whitaker & Redfearn). 

Plymouth—Stirson, John David (with 
A. J. Northcott, Lyddon & Co.). 

Pontefract—Statuer, Cyril (with Holmes, 


Beaumont & Holroyd) ; Tipswe.i, Brian 
(with Fllis & Newall). 

Poole—Hart, Henry Corbett (Inland 
Revenue). 


Portsmouth—Carrican, Raymond Sydney 
_ (with Edmonds & Co.) ; CosHam, Derek 
George Arthur (with Edmonds & Co.). 
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Port Talbot—Ricuarps, Roderick Keith 
Ridley (with Mullens & Robinson). 

Preston—Baiey, John Travis (with Clifford 
Thornton) ; Quam, Norman William (with 
Stanley Thornton). 

Reading—Hamuin, Derek Hubert (County 
Treasurer’s Department) ; Hoskins, Ronald 
Frederick (with Owen West & Brewster) ; 
Isaacs, Stanley Irvyn (with Auerbach, Hope 
and Co.). 

Salisbury—Gou.p, David Richard (City 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Sheffield—Hepwortn, Harold Derek (with 
Kirkman, Manning & Kay); ScartLertt, 
James Henry (with H. H. Whittles) ; Swirt, 
Alan, (with Joshua Wortley & Sons) ; 
Watkinson, Howard Edmund (with Wells, 
Richardson & Co.). 

Shrewsbury—Bevan, Peter Harrison (with 
Asbury, Riddell & Co.) ; Jones, Kenneth 
Roylance (with Harper, Kent & Wheeler) ; 
Leaver, Kenneth Eric (with Harper, Kent and 
Wheeler) ; Murcotr, Rosslyn Bathe (with 
Harper, Kent & Wheeler) ; PARKER, Eric 
Wilson (with Harper, Kent & Wheeler). 

Southall—Powe.t, Roy Frank (Borough 
Treasurer’s Department). 

Southampton—E ty, Patrick George (with 
Woolley & Waldron); THomas, William Ernest 
Arnold (with Weeks, Green & Co.). 

Southport—Cuapman, Jonathan (with Lith- 
gow, Nelson & Co.). 

Southsea—Gunter, Elwyn (with Arthur 
Daniels & Co.). 

Stockton-on-Tees—Jackson, Paul Michael 
Teal (with Sherwood, Baines & Co.). 

Stoke-on-Trent—Hissert, Harold (with 
Donald H. Bates & Co.). 

Stroud (Glos.)—Puituirs Derek Roy (with 
S. J. Dudbridge & Sons). 

Sunderland—Donxw, Brian Robson (with 
T. C. Squance & Sons). 

Swansea—Si.ver, Joseph (J. Silver & Co.) ; 
Wiiuiams, Ronald (with Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths & Co.). 

Uckfield—Berry, Ian Robert (with Legge, 
Terry & Swindells) ; Hittyer, Bernard David 
Vernon (with Legge, Terry & Swindells) ; 
Jarvis, Raymond Charles (with Legge, Terry 
and Swindells). 

Wakefield—Asuman, Leslie Brian (with 
Harold Hudson & Co.) ; Hoyte, Francis 
Cyril (City Treasurer’s Department). 

Walsall—Beniston, Bryan Ghelson (with 
Arthur Haslam & Co.) ; Grant, Graham 
Howard (with A. & E. Law & Co.) ; HaApeEn, 
John Brian (with A. & E. Law & Co.); Hay- 
cock, Dennis Steventon (with W. P. Barnfield 
and Co.); Martin, Richard John (with 
Herbert Pepper & Rudland). 

Waterford (Eire)—HAtLanHan, 
Charles (with W. A. Deevy & Co.). 

Watford—Scorr, John (with Percy Coles 
and Co.). 

West Bromwich—Wor tey, Kathleen Mary 
(with Dixon, Hopkinson & Co.). 

Winchester—CuerrRETT, James Masterman 
(City Treasurer’s Department). 

Wolverhampton — Haywarp, Ernest 
Vincent (with W. Vincent Vale & Co.). 

Yeovil—Fvis, Leonard Charles (with W. T. 
and L. Walters). 

York—Suepuerp, Robert (City Treasurer’s 


Department). 


Pierce 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
Honours Candidates (4) 


EnctanD, John, London, S.W.20. (Firs 
Place Certificate and First Prize). 

Weekes, Norman Austin, St. Albans, Herts 
(Second Place Certificate). 

Goss, David William, Cambridge. (Third 


Place Certificate). 
Sumuincton, David Graham, Belfasi, N.;, 
(Fourth Place Certificate). 


Candidates Passed (47) 

AITKEN, James Colin, Paisley, Scotland; Bat, 
George Samuel, Brixham, Devon; Beaumont. 
Edward Alan, Preston, Lancs; Beaumont. 
Peter, Keighley, Yorks; BLack, Douglas, Glasgow; 
Brooks, Gordon, Middlesbrough, Yorks: 
CarPENTER, Brian, London, N.W.9; Carsoy. 
Thomas, Lisburn, N.J; Carson, William James. 
Belfast, NI; Casey, Brian Edward, Connah'; 
Quay, near Chester; CLARKE, Ronald Henry, 


Surbiton, Surrey; Coweit, Peter Graham, 
Harrow, Middlesex; Grorce, Joseph Allen, 
Solihull, Warwickshire; Goprrey, Laurence 


Howard, Cardiff; Goopwin, Brian, Harrow, 
Middlesex; Hart, Samuel John, Portadown, N.J; 
Har ey, Keith, Leeds; Hutmes, David, Swinion, 
Lancs; JENNtNGS, John Ruthland, London, S.W.7; 
Leorre.er, Harold Victor, New Barking, Essex; 


- Lioyp-Jones, James Michael, Headley, nea 


Epsom, Surrey; Marsu, Derek Trevor, Birming- 
ham; Massey, John Michael, Hornchurch, Essex; 
MeprortH, John Edward, Bradford; Monk. 
Alan, Burnley, Lancs; Oates, David Henry, 
Halifax, Yorks; Pearce, Leslie, Cardiff; Peters, 
Anthony Lawrence, Upminster, Essex; Rippatu, 
Brian Leslie, Erith, Kent; Rrrcue, Alan Francis, 
Middlesbrough, Yorks; SEveRN, Harry Malcolm, 
Blackwell, Derbyshire; Smxru, Barrie Richard, 
Leeds; Smiru, Brian Eric, Adversane, near Billings- 
hurst, Sussex; SmitH, Colin Michael, London, 
S.W.15; SmitH, Robert Scotson, Billingham-on- 
Tees, Cv. Durham; Spence, Brian William, 
Huddersfield, Yorks; Stewarp, Trevor Ronald, 
Leeds; Stocks, Pup, Halifax; Upsnatt, 
Brian Peter, West Moors, Dorset ; Watn, Harry, 
Manchester; WALKER, Donald John, Birmingham; 
Watson, Brian David, London, S.E.6; Wes, 
Richard, Eccles, Lancs; WutrraKer, Robert 
Gordon, Ramsbottom, near Manchester; Wits, 
John Robert, Freshfield, near Liverpool; W1.s0N, 
Alan, Ruislip Manor, Middlesex; Wore, George 
Arthur, Dartford, Kent. 


MODIFIED 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
Candidates Passed (14) 

ARMITAGE, Roy Jackson, Thurlstone, near 
Penistone, Yorkshire; Arnowp, Derek, London. 
E.17; BLANcHrLoweEr, Robert Dennis, Birming- 
ham; Catpwe.t, David Robert, Sale, nea’ 
Manchester; Croucu, Charles Anthony Good- 
ridge, Twickenham, Middlesex; GrLLMAN, Charles 
Thomas, London, S.E.25; HoGcartu, Roderick 
Tony, Gorleston-on-Sea, Norfolk; Keen, Jobn 
Edward, Swalecliffe Road, near Whitstable, Ken; 
Lanspown, Arthur George, Kenton, Middlesex: 
McCann, William Owen, Manchester; McFak- 
LANE, Andrew McLure, Glasgow; Nasu, Kenneth 
Thomas, Shirley, near Birmingham; STEPHEN. 
Raymond William, Hounslow, Middlesex: 
Wurreneap, Derrick Edward, London, N.W-4- 
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EXAMINATIONS—MAY 1954 
THE SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS WILL BE HELD 
on the following dates: 


Preliminary ... May 11 and 12, 1954 
Intermediate ... May 13 and 14, 1954 
Final: PartI ... May 11 and 12, 1954 

Part II ... May 13 and 14, 1954 


The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 
and Southampton. 

Completed application forms, together 
with all the relevant supporting documents 
and the fee (Final, Part I, £4 4s.; Part II, 
{4 4s; Parts I and II together, £7 7s.; 
Intermediate, £4 4s.; Preliminary, £3 33s.) 
must reach the Secretary at Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C.2, not later 
than Monday, March 15, 1954. 

Candidates are asked to obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Honorary Secretary of 
their Branch or District Society. 

It has been decided that no further 
questions on Profits Tax shall be set in the 
Intermediate Examination. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


LONDON STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 

PRE-EXAMINATION COURSES 
\s ANNOUNCED IN THE JANUARY ISSUE OF 
ACCOUNTANCY, pre-examination courses for 
both Intermediate and Final candidates 
will be held at Ashridge College, Berkham- 
sted, from Wednesday, April 21 to Monday, 
April 26. The programmes for the courses 
are as follows: 


Intermediate Course—April 21 to 26: 
“Company Law,” by Mr. O. Griffiths, 
M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

“Sale of Goods Act,” by Mr. O. Griffiths, 
M.A. LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

“Negotiable Instruments” (lecturer to 
be announced). 

“Law of Contract” (lecturer to be 
announced ). 

“Banking, Shipping and Insurance,” 
y A. R. Tlersic, M.sc.(ECON.), B.COM. 
“Financing of Companies,”’ by Mr. A. R. 
letsic, M.sC.(ECON.), B.COM. 

“Costing,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., 
SAA, 

“Company Accounts,” by Mr. K. S. 
armichacl, A.c.A. 

“Branch Accounts,” by Mr. R. Glynne 
Villiams, ¥.c.a. 

“Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. R. 
lynne Williams, F.c.A. 

“Reconstructions and Amalgamations,” 
yy Mr. A. E, Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. A. E. 
angton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


“ Accounts in Bankruptcy and Liquida- 
tion,” by Mr. A. E. Langton, L.B., F.c.A. 
F.S.A.A. 

“* Reliefs for Losses,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.c.A., F.S.A.A. 

“* Personal Reliefs,” by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Schedules A, B, C and E,” by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“* Partnership Assessments,”’ by Mr. H. A. 
R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Company Taxation,” by Mr. L. A. 
Hall, A.c.A., A.s.A.A. (two lectures). 

“The Technique of Auditing,” by Mr. 
A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. 

“* Verification of Assets and Liabilities,” 
by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. 

“ Rights, Duties and Responsibilities of 
Auditors,” by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. 

“ Investigations,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 


Final Course—Part I—April 21 to 23: 

“ Costing I,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.A., 
F.S.AA, 

“* Costing II,’’ by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.c.a., 
F.S.A.A. 

“Accounting for Management,” by 
Mr. K. W. Bevan, A.c.A. 

““Group Accounts I,” by Mr. A. E. 
Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“Group Accounts II,” by Mr. A. E. 
Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

** Partnership Accounts,” by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, a.c.a. 

“Company Accounts,” by Mr. K. S. 
Carmichael, A.c.A. 

* Executorship Accounts,” by Mr. R. 
Glynne Williams, F.c.A. 

** Miscellaneous Accounting Problems,’ 
by Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F,c.a. 

** Investigations,” by Mr. W. W. Bigg, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. : 

“The Auditor and Case and Statutory 
Law,” by Mr. A. C. Simmonds, F.s.A.A. 


Final Course—Part II—April 23 to 26: 

** Schedule D with particular reference 
to partnerships and reliefs for losses ’’ (two 
lectures), by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

** Capital Allowances,”’ by Mr. H. A. R. 
J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

“ Profits Tax I,” by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.G.A., A.S.A.A. 

“ Profits Tax II,” by Mr. L. A. Hall, 
A.C.A. A.S.A.A. 

* Bankruptcy and Liquidation,” by Mr. 
O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

“Law of Contract and Sale of Goods 
Act,” by Mr. O. Griffiths, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


> 


“Law Relating to Executors and 
Trustees ” (lecturer to be announced). 
“Company Law,” (lecturer to be 


announced). 
** Capital Structure of Companies,”’ by 
Mr. Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECON.) 


“Current Financial Trends,” by Mr. 
Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECoN.) 

“Current Economic Trends,’’ by Mr. 
Leo T. Little, B.sc.(ECon.) 


The cost to each student attending will 
be as follows: 


Intermediate Course £6 6 0 
Final Course—Part I £3 3 0 
Final Course—Part II -. £3 3 © 
Final Course—Parts I & II £6 6 o 


These charges include food, accommodation 
and transport to and from Berkhamsted 
station. It will be observed that the charges 
are lower than in previous years and it is 
hoped that this reduction will enable more 
students to attend. 

The facilities at Ashridge include an 
excellent library, lecture halls and comfort- 
able bedrooms. Tennis courts and football 
pitches are available for recreation. 

Application forms will be sent to all 
members of the London Students’ Society, 
in February, but members of other District 
Societies who wish to attend can obtain 
application forms direct from the Secretary 
of the London Students’ Society or from 
the Honorary Secretaries of District 
Societies. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


THE NEWLY FORMED CUMBERLAND SECTION 
of the Newcastle and District Society held 
a dinner dance at the Silver Grill, Carlisle, 
on December 16, which was attended by 
the President of the District Society, Mr. 
J. E. Spoors, and Mrs. Spoors, and members 
of other professional bodies. Mr. J. E. 
Coppock, the secretary of the Cumberland 
Section, is to be congratulated on the 
success of the function. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co. announce 
the admission to partnership in London of 
Mr. A. D. Knox, c.a., who has been a 
partner in the Argentine firm of Turquand, 
Youngs & Co. for many years. 

Mr. R. C. Mehta, F.s.A.A., F.c.A. (India), 
has started practice under the style of 
R. C. Mehta & Co. at Mehta House, 
79-91 Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

The partnership of Messrs. Horace 
Rhodes & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
has been dissolved. Mr. J. H. Mawdsley, 
A.S.A.A., is now practising in partnership 
with Mr. Geoffrey Hanson, A.C.A., A.S.A.A., 
as J. H. Mawdsley & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, at 15 George Street, Halifax. 
Mr. J. D. Ayrton, F.s.A.A., is practising on 
his own account at Royal Insurance 
Chambers, Central Street, Halifax, under 
the style of J. D. Ayrton & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants. 
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Mr. David Leigh, a.s.a.a., has com- 
menced public practice under the style of 
David Leigh & Co., Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, at 64 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


Mr. J. Grant, a.s.A.A., has been appoin- 
ted Borough Treasurer of Macclesfield. 


Mr. F. D. Fowler, A.s.a.A., has been 
appointed chief accountant of Ford Motor 
Co., Ltd., Dagenham. 


Messrs. Lucien J. Brown & Notley, 
Incorporated Accountants, Newport, Mon., 
announce that Mr. J. A. Pearson, A.s.A.A., 
who has been associated with the firm for 
fifteen years, has been admitted to the part- 
nership. The firm name is unchanged. 


Messrs. Edmund D. White & Sons, 
Chartered Accountants, Liverpool and 
London, have taken into partnership in 
Liverpool Mr. S. A. Woolven, A.c.A., 
and Mr. P. F. Rogers, A.c.A. 


Messrs. Wheawill & Sudworth, Chartered 
Accountants, of Huddersfield, Leeds and 
London, announce that they have admitted 
into partnership Mr. Peter Williams, A.c.A., 
who has been associated with the firm for a 
number of years. The style of the firm is 
unchanged. 


Mr. S. L. Pleasance, A.s.A.A., a director of 
Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., has also 
joined the Boards of Ewart & Son, Ltd., and 
of the parent company, Parnall (Yate), 
Ltd. 

Messrs. Henry Bramall & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, Sheffield, have taken 
into partnership Mr. F. P. Leggett, A.s.a.a. 

Messrs. Holmes-White, Herbert & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, London, advise 
us that Mr. Hubert Cashman, F.s.A.A., has 
retired from the firm owing to ill-health. 

Messrs. Pulbrook, Wright & Underwood, 
of Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, have 
admitted Mr. C. M. W. Mackay, c.A.(s.A.) 
as a partner. 


REMOVALS 


Mr. Dennis L. Dougan, Incorporated 
Accountant, has removed to Century House, 
7 The Crescent, Taunton. 


Messrs. Martin, Savage & Co. have 
transferred their offices to 6 Lower Merrion 
Street, Dublin. Mr. Alan M. Quin has 
been admitted to partnership, and the 
style of the firm is now Martin, Quin & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants. 


Messrs. G. A. Windsor, Incorporated 
Accountants, announce that their offices 
have been transferred to 2 Hillary Place, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds, 2. The name of 
the firm has been changed to Windsor, 
Stead & Co. 
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Messrs. A. R. Nicholas & Co., Incorpora- 
ted Accountants, have removed to 41 
Whitehall, London, S.W.+. 


OBITUARY 


NorMAN Bootu 


We deeply regret to announce the death 
on December 21 of Mr. Norman Booth, 
F.S.A.A., a past-President of the Incorporated 
Accountants’ District Society of Northern 
Ireland. . 

After his training in the office of Messrs. 
H. B. Brandon & Co., Mr. Booth entered 
public practice on his own account in 
Lurgan early in 1910, immediately after 
qualifying as an Incorporated Accountant. 
His second office, in Belfast, soon became 
the headquarters of the practice, which he 
continued in both towns until his death. 

When a District Society was formed at 
Belfast in 1913, Mr. Booth became its first 
Honorary Auditor. He resigned that office 
in the following year on his election as a 
member of the committee, on which he 
served till 1950. Throughout this period 
he took a very active interest in all the work 
of the District Society. He was Vice- 
President in 1921-22 and President from 
1922 to 1925. 

Mr. Booth was widely known in Belfast, 
and was held in high esteem by all his 
associates in business and professional life. 
He will be especially missed by his fellow 
members of the Society. 


CHARLES COLEMAN Lyon 


We regret to announce the death on 
December 21 of Mr. Charles C. Lyon, 
F.S.A.A., senior partner in Messrs. Edward 
Blinkhorn, Lyon & Co., London, E.C.4. 

Mr. Lyon was admitted a member of 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
in January, 1912. After some service with 
a professional firm he served in the first 
world war and on demobilisation joined 
the late Mr. Edward Blinkhorn, F.s.a.a., 
to form the firm of Edward Blinkhorn, Lyon 
and Co. 

He was an active worker for many 
religious and philanthropical societies. 


CHARLES NEVILLE RussELL 


We record with regret that Mr. Charles 
Neville Russell, F.s.A.A., senior partner in 
Messrs. C. Neville Russell & Co., Incor- 
porated Accountants, London, E.C.2, died 
on December 15 after a short illness. 

Mr. Russell had been a member of the 
Society since 1899. At the time of passing 
the Intermediate and Final Examinations 


he was in the service of Messrs. E. Littlejohn, 
Robertson, Wilson & Co., London, but he 
very soon established his own practice jp 
the City. ‘ 


Enemy Property Act, 1953—Claims 
to Interest on Repayment 


From time to time payments have 
been made to a Custodian of Enemy 
Property, and moneys being the proceed 
of sale of property have been held by him, 
in the belief that the person to whom the 
moneys were due or the property belonged 
was an enemy within the meaning of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, 1939—a 
belief which has subsequently proved to be 
incorrect. In such cases it is the practice 
to repay the moneys as soon as the facts 
have been established. 

Attention is now drawn to the provisions 
of Section 4 of the Enemy Property Act, 
1953, which became law on October 29, 
1953, under which in addition to the capital 
sum repaid by the Custodian in such cases 
the recipient (or his successor in title) is 
entitled to receive interest at the rate of 
? per cent. per annum for the period during 
which the money was in the Custodian’ 
hands. If the payment by the Custodian 
was made on or before October 28, 1953, 
the recipient (or his successor in title) must, 
under the terms of the Section, apply for 
interest, in writing, before October 29, 1954: 
otherwise the right to receive the interes 
lapses. The provisions of the Section do not 
apply to moneys which under the law 
were “ due to an enemy ” even if they have 
been released by the Custodian. 

Persons to whom money has been repaid 
and who believe they have a claim to receive 
interest either because the money origi 
nally paid to or held by the Custodian was 
not “‘ money due to an enemy ” or because 
the property of which the money is the 
proceeds was not “ enemy property” art 
advised to consult the text of Section 4 
of the Enemy Property Act, 1953. Claims 
should be made to the appropriate Cust 
dian, who may require claimants to produce 
reasonable supporting evidence. It wil 
assist the Custodian to deal promptly 
with claims if applicants quote the file 
reference and date of repayment on thei 
claims, which should be headed “ Interest. 

In any case in which money thought © 
come within the terms of the Section ha 
been repaid by a Custodian on or after 
October 29, 1953, without the addition 
of interest, the position should be brought! 
to the notice of the Custodian concerned! 
without delay. 
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